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This encgross on the 
radiator ds for all 
you can ask in a motor car 


HALMERS “Thirty-six,” the latest addition 
to the famous Chalmers line, is distinctly a 
family car—a car that every one can enjoy. 


With the Chalmers self-starter any woman or girl can 
readily start the motor. No cranking is needed; only a 
light pressure with the foot on a push button. 


Continental demountable rims do away with trouble and annoyance 
in case of punctures—a rare occurrence with the big 36" x 4" tires. Pres- 
sure tank of the self-starter can be used for pumping up tires. 

The “Thirty-six” is big and roomy. In its wide luxurious seats the 
whole family can ride with comfort. 

The “Thirty-six” is an all-around car. Not too big and powerful for 
city use in narrow streets and crowded traffic, it yet has plenty of power 
for touring under all conditions. Its sturdy, long stroke motor will carry 
a big load of passengers anywhere you want to go—up hills or over the 
level stretches—as fast as you want to travel. 


Chalmers “Thirty-six” is a family vehicle. In the morning father 
drives down town—reaching the office quickly, comfortably, full of vim 
from a ride in the morning air. One of the boys brings the car back for 
mother to go shopping. 

In the afternoon mother or one of the girls uses the car making calls. 
Or a party of young people drive it to the tennis court, or the country 
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Chalmers self-starter 


Demountable rims 
36-inch x 4-inch tires 
Bosch dual ignition 
Ventilated fore-doors 


Prest-O-Lite tank 


Here Is a Motor Car for the Whole Family 


club or for a picnic in the woods. Toward evening someone goes down 
for father. And after dinner the faithful “Thirty-six” is ready for a long 
drive in the cool of the evening carrying along the whole family — or 
some of the neighbors. 

An automobile is the greatest thing in the world to keep the family 
together. 





Built in the Chalmers factory and according to the Chalmers standard, 
the “Thirty-six” will not require the care of chauffeur or mechanic. 
Father and the boys can take care of it. We agree to teach every buyer 
free of charge how to drive and care for his car. 

The “Thirty-six” is an economical car—easy on tires, sparing of 
gasoline, and, under ordinary usage, free of expense for repairs. 

For 1912 we are also continuing to build the Chalmers “30,’’ the 
famous car that has given satisfactory service to 15,000 owners. 

Last year the “30” sold for $1750, equipped with magneto, gas lamps, 
top and windshield. Think of it this year—refined and improved in every 
possible way, with thoroughly ventilated fore-door bodies, inside control, 
magneto, gas lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, and including also Chalmers 
mohair top and automatic windshield—for $1500! 

The reliable, standard, beautiful “Forty,” $2750, is continued for 
those requiring unusual power and 7-passenger capacity. 

We guarantee Chalmers cars. For one year we will replace free 
any defective parts if returned to us for inspection. 

We shal be glad, on request, to send our complete new catalog Al. 

You can see these cars at our dealers now. Early deliveries assured. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Chalmers “Thirty-six” $1800 


Long stroke motor—4'4x5'4 


Four-speed transmission 


Solar gas lamps, oil lamps 


Lamps black enameled 
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General 
Excellence 
Commands 
Attention! 





Swilts Premiu 
rams 24 Bacon 


at all dealers 


Swiit & Company. U. 
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“6 OU’RE sure you won’t 
be too much crowded in 
here with Jane and me, 

Aunt Elinor ?’’ 

‘*T couldn’t like any other 
arrangement so well, Elinor, ’’ 
replied Mrs. Courtenay. ‘“‘I 
had this very corner room in the Rock 
House, count-my-gray-hairs years ago.’’ 

‘*Ruth has gone over to the main build- 
ing, so she could be with her mother,’’ 
said Elinor Pinckney. ‘‘I shall miss 
mama, ’’—the accent which a Charleston 
girl gives to that word is as unspellable 
as it is tender,—‘‘but it is so good to have 
you and father here. ’’ 

‘*Ig Mrs. Collins coming?’’ Mrs. Cour- 
tenay turned to Jane with the question. 

‘“‘No, Mrs. Courtenay. Mother isn’t 
strong enough to leave home. ’’ 

‘‘She will be living the day just as if 
she were present,’’ Mrs. Courtenay re- 
plied, sympathetically. 

The words brought to Jane an acute 
realization of the fact that she was thank- 
ful that her mother would not be pres- 
ent at her graduation. Those discerning 
mother eyes would have seen how insig- 
nificant was her daughter’s share in the 
festivities and honors. 

‘*You’re ready to go down, Aunt 
Elinor? Class-day exercises are in the 
grove at half past ten. Jane, will you 
please help me with this?’’ 

Elinor wore a large star on her breast, 
while a train of tarlatan, suspended from 
her shoulders, trailed behind. 

‘*T’m Halley’s comet. Don’t you recog- 
nize me, aunty? Ours is the comet class, 
you know, and I’m its prophet. I have 
deserted my place among the stars, 
attracted by the greater brilliancy of the 
class of 1910.’? 

Ruth rushed in at this juncture, her 
arms filled with roses. 

‘‘Jane, darling, as you haven’t any- 
thing to do at the exercises, would you 
take care of the roses for Halley? Give 
them to her just after she makes her 
address of greeting. Mrs. Courtenay, 
mother was delighted to see you again.’’ 

‘*Don’t look so frightened, Ruth,’’ said 
Jane, as she took the flowers. ‘‘You’ll 
get through beautifully. You always 
do.’” 

‘*What is it??? Mrs. Courtenay asked. 

‘*Ruth is class essayist. Her theme is 
‘Star Dust,’ and those are the only words 
of one syllable in it. I can’t tell when it’s 
Ruth talking and when it’s Paracelsus,’’ 
Jane explained, smiling. 
hold up the comet’s tail so it won’t drag.’’ 

‘*You dear old Tip!’’ Elinor said, affection- 
ately, as they hurried down-stairs. 

There were nineteen graduates in the comet 
class. The girls had cudgeled their brains to 
find appropriate nicknames for each. Elinor 
had been dubbed ‘‘Bright Particular’’; the 
Florida twins were ‘‘Twinkle, Twinkle’’ ; the 
class president, Dora Haliburton, of course 
fell heir to ‘‘Halley.’’ Jane herself had sug- 
gested, *‘As I have the lowest rank of any 


girl in the class, I must be the very tip of 


the comet’s tail.’’ 


And ‘*Tip’’? she became, although Ruth | 


MacRae had stoutly insisted that she should 
be called ‘‘Cynosura,’’ the pole-star. 

No sooner were the class-day exercises over 
than it seemed to Mrs. Courtenay that the 


entire cast of ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’? | 
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DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 





“THERE'S SOMETHING THE MATTER WITH THE ASS’S EAR.” 


| skirt. 

‘*O my dear, I’m so sorry you missed the 
play !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘“*That was all right. I’ve seen the dress 
| rehearsal twice, and I was really glad to be 
alone for a while. ’’ 
| Thestatement puzzled Mrs. Courtenay. Such 
|}a feeling was not natural for a girl at the 
| period which was the climax of four years’ 
work. 
| **Naney MacRae and I had a beautiful time 
|comparing this afternoon’s performance with 
the one given when we were here. Of course 
| we liked ours best! But Nancy’s daughter, 
| your friend Ruth, made a charming Oberon. 
She played the réle with a pretty dignity and 
| fancifulness. ’’ 


| Sane putting the last stitches in the mended |a happy girl. 





‘*What part did you have when your class 


The day my class graduated | 
without me was the most miserable I had ever | 
known. I left Brent feeling that I never 
wished to see the place again. ’’ 

Jane did not speak, but the look of under- | 
standing on her fine, strong face made Mrs. | 
Courtenay know that her self-revelation was | 
of poignant interest. 

‘*You see I could not imagine then the years 
ahead —the unimagined richness of them.’’ 
Her voice was that of a deeply contented | 
woman. ‘‘I know now that I have been able 
to give to my sons and my little daughters 
much that I learned here unconsciously. But 
I still wish that the poor child, drowned in 
tears at that long-ago commencement day, 
could have foreseen how happy I should be to 
return to Brent to-day.’’ 

Then, with a change of tone, to prevent 


bobbed in and out of the girls’ room with | gave the play?’’ Jane asked, more from cour- | Jane from feeling any need of making a reply, 


uppeals for help. 

‘Jane, must I wear red gloves as Puck?’’ 
isked one of the Florida twins, a mischievous 
‘ace peeping from beneath the scarlet cap. 

Then please mend this rip in the thumb, like 
; dear. ’? 

‘Jane, will you fix my fillet? O Elinor, 
‘hat a nice Greeky Hermia you make!’’ 

‘I’m ina tearing rush, and there’s something 
the matter with the ass’s ear. Do wire it on 
ight, Tippy, honey !’’ begged ‘* Bottom. ’’ 


| tesy than from interest. 
| ‘*T? My dear child, I never had any part | 

in the play at all. I was shy and sensitive 
}and all manner of stupid things,’’ returned 
| Mrs. Courtenay, lightly. ‘‘In the years when | 
| I was at Brent I never once ‘spoke in public | 
| on the stage.’ ”’ 

‘Did you mind?’’ asked Jane. 

Something in the honesty of the question 
|made Elinor Courtenay, quick in tact and | 
| Sympathy, understand the hidden wistfulness | 


she said: 

**Are you ready to go down for the concert, 
dear ?’’ 

**T don’t think I’ll change my dress again, 
for I have nothing to do.’’ Jane said it with- 
out a sense of apology this time. ‘‘I must find 
Elinor now and make her lie down. She has 
to play to-night. ’’ 

The graduating exercises the next morning 
were followed by the annual alumnz luncheon, 
which was the last event of commence- 


‘Aunt Elinor, will you please hook me | of the girl’s heart. She replied with absolute | ment. 


»??? Elinor requested, laughing. ‘‘That’s a 


frankness : } 


Just before luncheon Elinor danced up to 


rommate’s perquisite, but Jane is beset by | ‘*T think no one ever minded so much. I | her aunt with the announcement: 


ir honored guests. ’’ 

As Elinor and her aunt went down the.cor- 
‘idor together, they encountered the other 
florida twin with a mass of billowy white on 

er arm, 

‘Elinor, I caught my dress on a nail and 
‘ore it dreadfully, and I’m in the first trio 
to-night !?* : 

“That lovely new gown? I’m so sorry, 
winkle. If you can use anything of mine, 
you know you’re welcome. ’’ 





| had studied at home under a governess, and | 
|not until I came to Brent did I realize how | 
inadequate and deficient my groundwork was. | 
I utterly lack any ear for music, and you can 
imagine how difficult that makes the study of 
any language. Our French teacher insisted | 


‘The president told me to be sure to warn 
you that you were to be called .upon for the 
alumne speech. ’’ 

‘*Didn’t he say Nancy MacRae?’’ 
Courtenay demanded, in dismay. 

Ruth smiled delightedly at the use of 


Mrs. 


‘that my execrable pronunciation was a matter | the schoolgirl name; even her father said 


of sheer perversity, and I failed in my final | 
French examination; they were oral in those 
| days. 


** Anne, ’’ 
**You are the victim, aunty. Don’t be 
frightened,’’ said her niece, teasingly. ‘‘I 


| ‘*My margin was already so narrow that the/can give you the speech by heart; I’ve 


But when Mrs. Courtenay returned to the | failure cost me my graduation. If I could| heard it for four years. Tell us to rejoice | 


in the fine old Anglo-Saxon 
name ofwoman. Quote ‘stand- 
ing with reluctant feet,’ ‘the 
daily round, the common task,’ 
and ‘a creature not too bright 
and good for human nature’s 
daily food.’ Omit ‘Be good, 
sweet maid, and let who will be clever’ ; 
that is no longer used.’’ 

Mrs. Courtenay felt a queer return of 
her old shyness as she stood up before 
the crowded room. Her eyes swept past 
the tables of ‘‘distinguished guests’’ and 
rested on that part of the dining-hall 
where the white-gowned graduates sat. 
Hers were very blue eyes, grave and 
sweet, with a certain childlike appeal; 
and her voice sounded as it did in the 
twilight hours at home when she talked 
to her own daughters. For somewhere 
among those girls in white were disap- 
pointments and heartaches, none the less 
real because seen through the exaggerating 
eyes of youth. 

Mrs. MacRae had given a toast to the 
‘*shining lights’’ of Brent, the little group 
of brilliant daughters whose names were a 
source of pride to every Brent girl. 

‘*While I vie with Mrs. MacRae in 
admiration and appreciation of our ‘shi- 
ning lights,’’’ began Mrs. Courtenay, 
‘“*my message of love and greeting is to 
the average girl. I know she is here in 
the student body to-day, and I can answer 
for it that the great majority of the 
alumne belong in that class. Of course, 
the good student gains more from Brent 
than the poor student. The girl, for 
example, who can open an algebra at 
random and find out whether the unknown 
quantity is a pair of robins or a pail of 
buttermilk is getting more out of her 
course here than the girl who knows that 
between her and graduation is fixed the 
impassable gulf of the sine, the cosine 
and the tangent. 

‘*But unless Brent has something to 
give to every girl who comes to her, she 
has failed. She is like a mother who, of 
course, feels a special pride in her clever 
and accomplished daughters, but whose 
tender hands stretch out in loving and 
giving to each child according to its needs. 
For the needs are as many and as dif- 
ferent as the individual natures. 

‘*Perhaps I can make my meaning 
clearer by an example. When I was at 
school there was a girl here who was 
neither pretty nor scholarly. It was 
strange that she came here at all, for 


‘‘Elinor, let me | girls’ room, after the play was over, she found | have been the Tip, Jane, I should have been | her father was bitterly prejudiced against all 


denominations but his own. Now prejudices 
do not thrive well on the sunny stretches of 
our campus. Soon after she left school she 
was married to a man who shared all her 
father’s sectarian bitterness. She became a 
member of his church, and her children are 
being brought up in it. Yet she is always 
glad to lend a hand to any missionary work 
of the other churches in the little town in 
which she lives, glad to have her children 
unite with them in any special work or service. 

**Once she said, ‘If it had not been for my 
years at Brent, I should have trained my chil- 
dren in all that spirit of discord, in all that 
narrow prejudice, and I should have thought 
I was doing God service!’ 

**Don’t you see that girl gained her best at 
Brent, even though she was never asked to 
recite ‘Horatius at the Bridge’ at commence- 
ment? 

‘*There’s another thing: The slow student, 
the backward student, comes into closer rela- 
tions with her teachers than the clever girl 
who has little need of help. 

‘*In the prehistoric days when we were at 
Brent, we had oral examinations. They were 
finally abandoned as being too protracted a 
form of torture. The method of procedure 
was like this: A terrified band of girls huddled 
in a corner of the classroom, while the teachers 
of any or all classes drifted in and out, picked 
up the text-book and fired questions at random. 
A very little girl, cramming desperately for 
her Latin grammar examination, once cried, 
shrilly, ‘Unless I get the fable of the Little 
Red Fox, I know I shall fail!’ 

‘**Hush!’? said her companion. ‘There’s 
Miss Patty right behind us; she’ll hear you.’ 

‘*The small girl proved to be a prophet, for 
she did miss every word, until repeated mis- 
takes had made her hopelessly nervous. Then 
Miss Patty, looking at her with kind eyes, 
opened the grammar and suggested gently, 
‘Suppose you read us the fable of the Little 
Red Fox.’ 

‘It was a life-rope thrown to the drowning! 
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The girl rattled it off with ease, and rallied 
enough to answer a few succeeding questions— 
the present indicative of a perfectly regular 
verb, probably. 

‘**Then Miss Patty slipped away to bring 
aid to the girls who were being examined in 
ancient history in the adjoining classroom. ’’ 

Mrs. Courtenay looked affectionately at the 
teacher of her own school-days, as she added, 
‘*Probably many a girl in that class who 
passed a brilliant examination on the Assyrian 
dynasties has long since forgotten the exami- 
nation. But the grammar-class girl still carries 
the fox in her heart to-day—and_ so outdoes 
the Spartan boy of history. 

‘*There are many changes since I was here, 
and much development, as is right, for all 
vital things must grow. But many things are 
just the same. Utor, fruor, fungor, potior 
and vescor are still governing the ablative; 
deponent verbs—those wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, with their active meanings and their 
passive forms—are still lying in wait for the 
dear little average girl. She will always be 
here, for she has need of Brent, and Brent 
has great need of her. And here’s to her— 
God bless her !’’ 

The president of the board of trustees was 
seated next to Mrs. Courtenay at the table, 
and when the girls’ clapping had subsided, he 
remarked : 

‘‘T never dreamed you were so frivolous, 
Mrs. Courtenay! I think all your sympathies 
must be with the indifferent scholars. ’’ 

‘Oh, I merely meant to say to the comet 
class that one may fail to make headway 


| among the stars and yet develop into an excel- 
| lent woman with a taste for gardening,’’ she 
answered, lightly. 

To herself she echoed, ‘‘Frivolous!’’ Why, 
she had never been more soberly in earnest in 
her life. 

Jane understood better. They-had a few 
minutes alone together over their packing. 

‘*Mrs. Courtenay, you think you came to 
| commencement for Elinor’s sake. I know that 
it was for mine,’’ Jane said, impulsively. 
‘*Yesterday afternoon I felt so bitter. Ruth 
and Elinor are both pretty, and I am homely 
and awkward. Ruth is intellectual and Elinor 
| accomplished, and it seemed to me that they 
| had everything and that I had nothing. Why, 
|I have them. This morning they gave me 
| this exquisite locket for my graduating gift, 
|and on the box was written, ‘For the one we 
| both love best of all.’ And the dear little 
| Florida twins had scribbled with the roses they 
sent, ‘If it hadn’t been for our Tip we’d never 
have Twinkled.’ 
| ‘Then came your talk,’? Jane went on, 
| ‘*‘and that made it all clear to me. I’m just 
jan average. There can’t be many ‘bright 

particulars’ like Elinor and Ruth, and my 
| gift is that they chose me for their friend. I 
|take away from Brent two things—these dear 
| friendships and the desire to go on studying 
and working. You have helped me to see that 
| it is worth while. ’’ 

‘““Have I?’? asked Mrs. Courtenay, with 
genuine happiness. ‘‘Then for the first time 
in my life, I’m actually glad that I failed 
|on that French examination !’’ 





xryAN OLD FOOL && 
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C Say a 
Matilda stepped back and forth. She 


x might have kept a maid, now that her 
father was dead, but the habit of years was 
strong. Possibly some tender memory of the 
penurious old man deterred her from spending 
the money he had left. Moreover, Cousin 
Hiram, more like her father in feature than 
Matilda herself, was there to express emphatic 
disapproval of any extravagance. Only to-day 
he had denied her desire for a flower-bed in 
the front yard. Cousin Tilly was, I thought, 
a little restive under Hiram’s calm assump- 
tion of authority. However, she dropped the 
subject, and I could not tell whether 
she had yielded, or, womanlike, was 
biding her time. 

As she passed the open door, she 
occasionally glanced out at us on the 
porch. Cousin Hiram sat on the 
lowest step, against a climbing rose, 
that made a sufficiently incongru- 
ous setting for his stiff figure and 
square, obstinate face. He impatiently 
twisted off a branch that brushed his 
cheek, and flung it to the ground. 
Cousin Tilly stopped in the doorway. 

**Don’t break that rose - tree, 
Hiram, ’’ she said, with unusual deci- 
sion. ‘‘Ma planted that the summer 
she died, and I’ve nursed it through 
every winter since.’’ 

Hiram grunted. I reached down 
for the broken spray and handed it 
to Cousin Tilly. She raised it to 
her lips and stood gazing dreamily 
up the road. Suddenly her glance 
quickened. 

‘‘What’s that coming?’’ 
claimed. 

Hiram looked for a moment and 
gave a short laugh. ‘‘It’s that old 
fool, Job Whitely.’’ 

‘‘What on earth has he 
wagon? A horse?’’ I asked. 

Hiram laughed again, contemptu- 
ously. 

**Old Searby’s horse that was hit 
by the train last night. Job is a fool. If the 
horse dies, it might as well have been shot. 
If it gets well, Searby won’t pay him a 
cent.’’ 

Cousin Tilly walked to the gate, and I fol- 
lowed. The ox-team swayed slowly down the 
country road and stopped in front of us. 

‘*Good evening, Tilly!’’ said the driver, in 
a mild voice. ‘‘Got a poor invalid horse 
here. ’’ 

He was a tall man, somewhat bent, with 
thin brown hair and humorous eyes. It was 
only after a second glance that you saw pathos, 
pity, patience—hidden pain—behind the smiling 
mask of his face. Cousin Tilly looked at him 
with a sort of hesitant tenderness. 

‘*That’s just like you, Job,’’ she said, at 
last. ‘‘Will the poor thing get well ?’’ 

‘“‘Why, yes, I think so,’’ said the man, 
slowly. He passed his hand over his brow 
and looked thoughtfully back at the horse, 
which was swung in a rude framework that 
relieved him of his weight. 

‘*Where did you get your ambulance?” I 
asked. 

He gave me the same thoughtful attention. 
**Made it,’’ he said. ‘‘Saw a picture of one 
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DRAWINGS BY CHARLES D. HUBBARD 


By Adelaide Soule 


UTTING away the supper dishes, Cousin | in a book. Of course it’s crude, but it helps | chorus of miaus, barks and twitters, dominated 


to handle horses and cows that get hurt.’’ 

‘*Does anybody pay you for doing it?’’ 

He shook his head. Cousin Tilly answered 
for him. 

‘*He does it out of his own pocket. 
good of you, Job.’’ 

A quick flush ran over the man’s face. ‘‘I 
must be going,’’ he said. ‘‘It will be quite a 


It’s real 


: job to get this horse out of the wagon.’’ He 
| started the ox-team. 
“*T’ll go along and help you,’’ I said. ‘‘Is 


it far to your place?’’ 
He looked at me in surprise. ‘‘No, just 
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“ALL HUNGRY, ARE YOU?” 


| down the road a little way. My land adjoins 
Miss Tilly’s. You’re her cousin from the city, 
I guess. ’’ 

‘*Second cousin.’’ I fell into step with him, 
the oxen swaying with slow and ponderous 
pace between us. 

‘*Annie Gates’s boy??? 

se Yes. >”? 


voice. ‘‘She married well, and I guess has 
had an easier life than her cousin Tilly.’’ 

‘‘T should hope so. Cousin Tilly’s father 
was — 
‘*Well, well,’’ interrupted the man, pacific- 
ally, ‘‘he’s dead.’’ 
| ‘*¥es, but Cousin Tilly has forgotten how 
| to enjoy life. Mother wants her to come to 
the city, but she will not.’’ 

We had arrived at a gateway. The man 
paused while letting down the bars to look at 
me. ‘*Won’t go?’’ he said, with some eager- 
ness in his voice. ‘*Why not?’’ 

| ‘*I don’t know. Cousin Hiram is against it, 
| for one thing. ’’ 

| “Oh!? Then, in a dispirited tone, 
| he would be against it.’’ 

| ‘Together we got the wounded horse on a 





‘Yes, 


bed of straw. 


cheerful. 

‘The leg isn’t broken,’’ he said. ‘‘I couldn’t 
make sure, down by the track. He’ll take a 
lot of doctoring, though.’? There was real 
satisfaction in his voice. 

‘*Come in and rest a bit,’’ he added. ‘‘ Better 
wait, though, until I strike a light. You might 
step on some of my patients. ’* 





‘*T knew Annie,’”’ he said, in his slow, kind | 


I had been aware from the moment he opened 


“NOW I WONDER WHAT COUSIN HIRAM 
WILL SAY!" 


the door of a subdued scuttling, scuffling and 
soft breathing. This broke into a confused 


by an insistent quacking from an adjoining 
room. I looked about me in wonder. 

The room was scantily furnished with a bed, 
a cooking-stove, a table and a few wooden 
chairs. Each chair was occupied by one or 
|more cats, that rose and stretched as they 
| blinked at us and the light. Two or three 
dogs fawned at Whitely’s feet; another reared 
to lap his cheek. From a cage high on the 
| wall a motley collection of birds fluttered to his 
shoulders and breast, where they nestled with 
| the utmost confidence. A lame crow hopped 
| from under the bed. 

‘* All hungry, are you?’’ said Whitely. 
‘*Jacky,’’ he spoke to the crow, ‘‘did the cats 
drive you under the bed? You ought to stay 
in the cage. ’’ 

He picked up the creature and set it ona 
perch, where it balanced awkwardly, turning 
its head to stare down at us with black, beady 
eyes. The cats descended from their chairs, 
and circling warily beyond two lively terriers, 
gazed attentively at Whitely as he went to a 
cupboard and took out some food. 

He distributed it and went into the next 
room, where the quacking had not ceased. 

‘‘Lame duck,’’ he explained, as he came 
back. *‘Belongs to Mrs. Kelley, down the 
road here. Now, Serubby, little man, how 
are we getting on?’’ 

A whine from a box at the head of his bed 
answered. He bent over it solicitously. 

‘*He’s going to die, I’m afraid,’’ he sighed, 
as he straightened up. Another pitiful whine 
was followed by a yelp of pain. The man 
winced as if the hurt had been his own. 

‘*I’m afraid,’’ he began again, and stopped. 
His eyes went to a shotgun on the wall, then 
regretfully back to the box by the bed. 

‘*T can’t save him,’’ he said, in a low voice, 
‘‘and he’s suffering. I suppose it has to be 
done. Would you rather go outside?’’ He 
paused, his hand on the gun. 

**No.”? 

He lifted the dog to a chair and pressed the 
muzzle against its head. The dog looked at 
him with pleading brown eyes. Whitely’s 
hand shook. 

‘*Poor Serubby!’’ he said. 
to be done!’’ 
turning painfully, lapped his hand. He shiv- 
ered, and I snatched the gun from him. 

‘*Give it to me,’’ I said. ‘‘ You are as likely 
to shoot yourself as the dog. Do you wish to 
go away ?’’ 

He made a gesture of refusal. A moment 
later, I had done the hard but; merciful deed. 

I helped to bury the animal. Over the 
freshly turned earth Job Whitely stretched me 
a comrade’s hand. 

‘*You and I are friends,’’ he said. ‘*I guess 
you understand better than some folks. ’’ 

Several nights later he explained to me 
his theory of life, in so far as it applied to 
animals. 

‘It seems to me as if we were put here in 
charge of the animal creation,’’ he said. 
**Most folks, I know, have the idea that ani- 
mals were put here for our convenience, and 
that it’s foolish to waste any sympathy on 
them. But how they do beg for it, poor crea- 
tures, rubbing round our feet and raising their 
dumb faces to ours, pleading for the love and 
mercy we are so free to demand from the good 


“Old boy, it has 





He steadied the gun. The dog, | 


Job Whitely knelt, examining | Lord for ourselves, and so unwilling to give to 
it, for some time. When he rose, his face was|lower animals! I’d be ashamed to ask the 


Lord to bless me if I had mistreated one of His 
dumb beasts. 

“*T caleulate,’? he continued, ‘‘that if each 
family would take care of one cat and dog, 


|and when the little ones come too fast, just 
| drop them in a pail of water before they’re 
| big enough to have any preference as to living 
|or dying, there wouldn’t be so many stray, 
| Starved creatures round, making a nuisance of 


themselves. It stands to reason, 
though, that if one man won’t take 
care of any dog, some other man has 
got to take care of two.’’ He looked 
at me with innocent pride in his 
logic. 

“It seems to me you do the duty 
of the whole neighborhood,’’ I said. 
**That is a little hard.’’ 

*‘Oh, I get on all right,’’ said Job, 
cheerfully. ‘‘I really like to have 
them round. Dogs are lots of com- 
pany, and cats are comfortable crea- 
tures, especially on a winter’s evening. 
You’ve no idea how homelike it seems, 
with the kettle singing over the fire 
and the cats purring on the hearth. ’’ 

I looked doubtfully round the shabby 
room. Aside from the clutter due to 
the animal pensioners, it had the 
vaguely forlorn and desolate air that 
always marks bachelor housekeeping. 

‘*What you need,’’ I said, ‘‘is a 
woman to take care of you. Why 
have you never married, Mr. Whitely ?”’ 

He drooped a little in his chair 
and looked toward the stove, where 
no kettle sang to-night. ‘‘Call me 
Job,’’ he said, absently. ‘‘Everybody 
does.’? He stared at the empty grate 
a long time before he answered my 
question. At last he shook his head. 

**I couldn’t ask a woman to come here. | 
don’t know any woman that would stand having 
sick and hurt animals underfoot all the time. 
She wouldn’t understand, either. ’’ 

“Tf she cared for you she would.’’ 
looked incredulous. 

‘*T might get rid of them—temporarily. But 
they would accumulate again. I simply can’t 
resist the appeal of anything in distress. | 
don’t know.why—but I can’t. As to marry- 
ing, I never gave it a thought since—well, 
there was just one woman, and she wasn’t for 
me, I guess. I dare say it is all for the best.’’ 

‘*How is the horse?’”’ I asked, as I rose. 

**Getting on first rate.’? There was a slight 
cloud on his brow. 

‘Well, he is mine. I bought all rights in 
him, alive or dead, from Searby this morning. 
If you cure him for me, you may name your 
fee. ’? 

Job’s expression changed to one of relief. 
‘*That is good news,’’ he said, emphatically. 
‘*T’ve been dreading to send Billy back to 
Searby, for he isn’t overmerciful to his stock. 
There won’t be any fee.’’ 

I tiptoed across the porch of Cousin Tilly’s 
house; but she heard me, and called from the 
kitchen: 
| ‘*Is that you, Clarence?’’ 
| I turned and went in. ‘‘Cousin Tilly, what 
is the matter? You have been crying !’’ 

She leaned her head against my arm and 
sobbed softly. 

‘*It’s Hiram,’’ she said. ‘‘He’s so set on 
my marrying him; and, O dear, he is so much 
like pa! It would be going back into slavery. 
I can’t—I can’t—but he’ll make me!’’ 

‘*Nonsense! Tell him you will not have 
him.’’ 

‘**T have told him, over and over. You ought 
to know Hiram. Nothing will turn him, when 
his mind is made up.’’ 

‘*Well, then, leave it all and come to the 
city, as mother wishes. ’’ 

She cast a piteous glance round the homelike 
room—such a contrast to poor Job’s. 

‘*T can’t do that, Clarence. I’ve lived here 
so long—and ma died here. It doesn’t seem as 
if I could change. ’’ 

**Don’t worry about it, Cousin Tilly. 
talk to Hiram and make him understand.’’ 

She rose and went restlessly out on thie 
porch. The late moon was just rising, and in 
the uncertain light Cousin Tilly’s small, 
troubled face looked almost girlish. She drew 
|a long breath that took in the fragrance of tlie 
climbing rose and of the dew-drenched grass. 

‘*T just couldn’t leave it,’’ she said, with a 
}eatch in her voice. ‘‘I want to live here ai- 
ways, just to be let alone and allowed to sta) 
| here in peace. ’’ 
| ‘I?ll talk to Hiram,’’ I promised agai! 
| ‘*Hadn’t you better go to bed ?’’ 

Instead, she sank down on the door-step. 

‘*Have you been down to Job’s?”’ she asked, 
looking wistfully up at me. 

‘*Yes. He’s a good man, isn’t he?’’ 

**Yes,’? said Cousin Tilly. She spoke wit! 
an odd hesitation. ‘‘Folks think he’s—sort 
—foolish—doing so much for animals. I don’t 
know —’? She clasped and unclasped he! 
hands nervously. I sat down beside her. 

‘Did you ever hear of Henry Bergh?’ | 
asked. 

**No. 


He 
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Yes, I have, too. He was fond 


| animals, too, wasn’t he?’’ 
| ‘He gave his whole life to alleviating the 




















sufferings. He was reviled and ridiculed and 
persecuted, but he went straight ahead, doing 
what he conceived to be his duty, and started 
a great movement that spread over the entire 
country. The name of Henry Bergh is known 
and honored all over the world.’’ 

‘‘Just for helping animals—lfke Job!’’ said 
Cousin Tilly, breathlessly. After a pause she 
added, ‘‘It would be hard to make folks down 
here believe it.’’ 

‘‘They form a very small part of the world. 
Even their eyes may some time be ope 

Her hands lay quiet in her lap. ‘‘Job isa 
good man,’’ she said. ‘‘I always thought so; 
but pa was a good deal prejudiced against 
him.’’ 

I sought Cousin Hiram the next morning at 
milking-time. 

‘*Has it ever occurred to you,’’ I said, ‘‘that 
Cousin Tilly does not wish to marry you?’’ 

Hiram looked at me and snorted—a disagree- 
able habit of hjs. Then he butted his head 
into the red cow’s side, and a steady double 
stream of milk descended into the pail. 

‘If a woman does not care to marry a man, 
that ought to settle the matter,’’ I said, after 
a pause. 

Hiram lifted the brimming pail and came 
out of the stall. His brow was contracted, but 
as he glanced down the row of meek, sleek 
cows, it relaxed. He counted them already 
his own. 

‘*Clarence,’’ he said, ‘‘I understand women, 
and you don’t. They have to be mastered. 
Matilda needs a husband to look out for her 
property and see that she does not waste it.’’; 

‘*But not necessarily you,’’ I replied. ‘‘She 
may prefer some one else. ’’ 

‘*T don’t know who else. My property 
adjoins hers. ’’ 

‘* Well, so does Job Whitely’s, for that 
matter. ’” 

He gave me a contemptuous glance, as he 
reached for another pail. 

‘*You don’t suppose she’d marry that old 
fool, do you? She refused him years ago. 
Tildy has some sense, and no woman would 
marry a man that even the children hoot and 
throw stones at.’ 

I began to understand what a martyrdom 
Job had endured. No wonder his eyes were 
sad behind their smile. 

‘*Matilda has got to marry me,’’ said Hiram, 
‘‘and the sooner she understands it the better. ’’ 
He came stiffly down the lane of switching 
tails and seated himself beside Daisy, Cousin 
Tilly’s pet Jersey. Daisy was restive under 
the strange hand. She turned her head to 
stare inquisitively and disapprovingly at the 
stranger, and shifted from one slender leg to 
another. 

‘*Hold still, will you?’’ muttered Hiram. 
‘*Get over there!’’ He dealt her an ugly blow 
on the head. Daisy resented the insult by 
kicking over the milk-pail and upsetting the 
stool. After a time, in which Daisy and I 
both surveyed him,—she with open, I with 
disguised satisfaction, —I assisted Cousin Hiram 
to rise from the pool of milk in which he sat. 

‘*That’s the worst of a cow,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
never know what she will do.’’ 

‘*Perhaps one learns by experience,’’ I sug- 
gested. He made no reply. 

After that conversation Hiram made no 
further pretense of consulting Cousin Tilly’s 
wishes in the matter of matrimony. He 
assumed that the affair was settled, took 
charge of the farm, gave the hired men their 
orders, and more than hinted that it was time 
my visit drew to an end. 

Cousin Tilly made no protest. She went 
round the house white and silent, but with a 
look in her eyes which showed that a storm 
was brewing. The desperation of a timid 
nature had risen to a supreme height, and I 
felt that something was going to happen. 

The outbreak Game one night when old Betty 
Merton dropped in after supper for half an 
hour’s gossip. She spoke confidently of the 
approaching marriage. 

‘Shall you wear your mother’s wedding- 
dress, Tildy? I know it’s laid away up-garret, 
good as ever, though it may be a little yellow. 
Maybe, though, it would look too young for 
you; and Hiram isn’t much of a hand for 
dressing up. ?? 

Cousin Tilly’s eyes dilated to midnight 
)lackness. She set some dishes on the table, 
und drew in a sharp breath. 

**Who told you?’’ 

‘‘Why, Hiram! He came over to see about 
setting another cow—said he was going to sell 

our Daisy. ’’ 

‘Did he say—when?’’ Cousin Tilly’s 
knuckles were white as she grasped a fold of 
‘ie table-cloth. Betty looked at her in sur- 

rise, 

“IT don’t know—seems to me he said next 
, ~aturday. 99 

Cloth and dishes came to the floor with a 

rash. The next instant Cousin Tilly was out 

‘irough the open door. I followed, but her 
“ying figure was far down the road. I could 
vily hasten after her through the soft dark- 
ess. Suddenly she disappeared. 

{ quickly reached the spot, in front of Job’s 

wuse. The rails were up, but Cousin Tilly’s 

‘ight form might easily have slipped between 
the m. TI vaulted the fence and moved cau- 
twusly toward the house. Through the open 





door I could see Job, nursing a red setter on | 
his knees. Then a shadow intervened—darted | 
into the room. | 

‘*Tilly !? I heard the exclamation of pleased | 
amazement. Then her voice broke in, shrill 
and hysterical : 

‘‘Job! Job! You never yet refused to help | 
a creature in distress. For mercy’s sake, help 
me!?’? 

‘Tilly !’? he exclaimed again, and I think | 
he tried to take her hand, but she held herself 
rigidly away from him. 

**Job Whitely,’’ she said, ‘‘years ago you 
asked me to marry you, and I refused. I 
don’t know whether you feel the same now. 
I am not young and pretty any longer, and I 
know that pa’s money doesn’t mean anything | 
to you; but if you were to ask me again, I'd | 
say yes. ” 

Job’s face whitened and his eyes filled with 
holy exaltation. My martyr had come to his 
apotheosis. 

‘*Tilly,’? he said, solemnly, ‘‘I have never 
stopped loving you one minute in all these, 





HAT college | 
to choose is a | 
question that 


has caused much | 

anxious thought ever since there was more than 
one college. Before me lie copies of some 
correspondence beween George Washington and | 
Jonathan Boucher, respecting the institution | 
to which Martha Washington’s son, John | 
Parke Custis, should be sent. The portions 
of this correspondence which have to do with | 
the college question and related topics belong | 
to the years 1770 to 1773, when young Custis 
was from fifteen to eight#en years of age. Un- | 
fortunately, Washington’s letters of this series 
have not all been preserved; but there are | 
enough letters on both sides to show the gen- | 
eral attitude of both correspondents. 
Of Boucher it should be said that he was a 
clergyman of the English Church in Virginia | 
and Maryland, the most important of his suc- 
cessive parishes being that of Annapolis. He | 
commonly took a few boys under his care and | 
instruction, and of these ‘‘Jackey’’ Custis, as | 
Washington called him, was one. Boucher | 
was such an uncompromising Tory that at the 
outbreak of the Revolution he was obliged to 
return to England. His last sermon in this 
country was preached with pistols laid on the | 
pulpit for his protection, and it concluded with | 
the words, ‘‘As long as I live, yea, while I | 
have my being, will I proclaim God save Ki 


| 





Edacating ‘‘ Jackey’’ Custis. 
HERE is enough else of interest to be 
told about Boucher, and about John 
Parke Custis, too, for that matter, but 

it does not belong to this article. 

The plan first proposed for Custis was that | 
he should round out his course of education | 
with two or three years of foreign travel. 
Washington was inclined to approve of this 
project, but not until the boy should be thor- | 
oughly grounded in his studies. | 

‘“‘Not that I think his becoming a mere | 
scholar is a desirable education for a gentle- | 
man,’’ so runs one of the letters, ‘‘but I con- | 
ceive a knowledge of books is the basis upon | | 
which other knowledge is to be built, and that | 
it is men and things more than books he is to | 
be acquainted. with by travelling. ’’ Accord- | 
ingly, Jackey must be entered at some colonial | 


years, and if you will marry me, I shall be 
the happiest man on earth.’’ 

Cousin Tilly’s rigid figure relaxed, and she 
fell into his arms. I tried to move silently 


|away, but she turned her face toward the 
| darkness where I lurked. 


‘*Come in, Clarence,’’? she quavered. ‘‘I 
guess you’re out there. ’’ 

As I entered, she sank into a chair. Three 
eats instantly crawled into her lap, and the 
red setter limped across the room to lay his 
head against her shoulder. 

‘*I’m so happy!’’ she said, between laugh- 
ing and crying. ‘‘Job, you will come up and 
live at my house, won’t you? And we will 
call this the hospital, and I’ll come every day 
and help you take care of the animals.’’ 

**You can call it the official shelter,’’ I said, 
| drawing a paper from my pocket. ‘‘Here is a 
commission from the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, appointing Job special officer for this 
district, with a monthly allowance for main- 
taining an animals’ home.’’ 

Cousin Tilly took the paper, too awe-stricken 


college, moreover, that had conferred on him 
|an honorary degree. 

Doctor Cooper, as appears from a letter of 
his to Boucher, was at this time defending his 
institution from all manner of complaint con- 
cerning &, which was then abroad. He de- 
clared, *‘Every Dissenter of high principles, 
upon the continent, is our Enemy.’’ 








is 
Pan 
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The College of New Jersey. 


GAINST the College of New Jersey Doctor 
Boucher had conceived a violent antipa- | 


thy. Its president, Doctor Witherspoon, | 
| later one of the signers of the Declaration of 


Independence, had made some inquiry into 
Jackey’s attainments, and had declared that 
his tutor should have taught him Greek. 

This criticism Boucher parried. But it 
| roused his indignation, perhaps all the more 
‘that he had various other delinquencies as 
an instructor to answer for. He _ particu- 
larly requested that the boy be not sent to 
Princeton. 

Then there was the College of Philadelphia. 
His criticism of this institution Boucher pref- 
aced with a general comment on higher educa- 
tion in the colonies: 

‘*From the best Observations I have been 
able to make on young Gentlemen educated in 
America, one general Fault is, that they come 
out into the World, furnish’d with a kind of 
smattering of every Thing, and, with very few 
| Exceptions, argant Coxcombs.’’ He then added, 
“*T think as many have brought away this sort 
of spirit from the Coll: of Philada, as any other 
I have taken notice of.’’ Its president, Doctor 
Smith, was held in high respect, both for his 
personal character and for his abilities; but he 


| had had his collegiate education in Scotland, 


where, by dint of superior genius, he had 
arrived at eminence by a nearer cut than 
scholars in general. President Cooper, at 
King’s, on the other hand, had enjoyed a 
most regular and extensive course of training 
at Oxford. 

But the social advantages presented by the 
environment of King’s were a leading consid- 
|eration. While both Philadelphia and New 
| York were large, thriving commercial cities, 
New York was generally reckoned, in addition, 
as ‘‘the most fashionable & polite Place on the 
Continent. 


i Elines Lulsworth "alias: 


Chancellor of New York Oniversirty 


As a Situation, therefore, for a | 
young Gentleman, who is to be educated a little 
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for words. Job put out his hand. ‘I’m 
afraid I’m not worthy—such honor—’’ he 


stammered. ‘‘I don’t know how to thank 
you. ’’ 
‘*No need to. Just be good to Cousin Tilly.’’ 


‘*Please God, I will,’’ said Job. 

‘*Now,’’ said Cousin Tilly, suddenly recov- 
ering speech and smiting the paper trium- 
phantly, ‘‘now I wonder what Cousin Hiram 
will say !’’ 

Half an hour later I met him at her gate, 
and gave him the news. He heard me to the 
end. Without a word, he jammed his hat over 
his eyes and started up the road toward his 
own place. At twenty paces he paused and 
turned his grim face toward me. 

‘‘All 1 have to say is,’’ he shouted, ‘‘that 
there is no fool like an old fool !’’ 

‘* Don’t be too hard on yourself, Cousin 
Hiram,’’ 1 called back. *‘‘You can never tell 
what a woman will do; but perhaps one learns 
—by experience. ’’ 

I am perfectly certain that he heard me, 
for he snorted angrily. 








homes. This is partly because of the imme- 
diate influence of a near-at-hand institution. 
It is partly, too, because of a thought for 
economy. 

The question of, expense enters into the case 
in other ways. It is not only the actual cost 
of tuition, board and lodging which has to be 
considered. There is also the common standard 
of living in a given college community to be 
reckoned with, when it may be still an open 
question whether the family treasury can stand 
| the strain of this college course at all. The 
| extras of all sorts which must be met if the 
| boy is to be an accepted member of that com- 
| munity—all these things must not be forgotten 
in counting the cost. 

If a boy is going to work his way through 
college, he must give thought also to the 
chance of finding work near at hand, and 
work that he can do. And he is likely to 
prefer an institution where the student who 
works his way has a fair chance, in competi- 
tion with the rich man’s son, to secure the 
prizes and recognitions of college life. 

But I am not going to try to decide for any- 
body what his college shall be, and I shall not 
even try to make a list of the reasons why one 
college should be selected in preference to 
another. There are two ideas that I shall 
mention, because they seem to bear upon the 
case—not college ideas perhaps, any more than 
they are ideas of strong and practical men 
anywhere. These are the idea of ‘‘team- 
work’’ and the idea of ‘‘the real thing. ’’ 

If the words seem to border on slang, they 
at least convey a meaning, and the meaning is 
better than the terms that express it. What 
the boy will do, if he goes at the matter seri- 
ously, will very likely amount to this, that he 
will pick out the college that, as he believes, 
will fit him best to do team-work in the world, 
and the one that he believes has the least sham 
about it. These two colleges are pretty sure 
to be one and the same. 








Athletics in College Life. 


HE expression ‘‘team-work,’’ if not the 
idea itself, is one of the good things we 





have got from college athletics. But I 
| should be a bit slow to call athletics the real 
| thing of college life. It is, perhaps, the most 
intense thing in college life, the thing of which 
the college boys whom you know are talking 


college, and that one must be chosen from the | in the World, as well as in Books, it wou’d| with the greatest enthusiasm, the thing that is 


nine that were then in existence. | 

Only four of the number seem to have come 
under serious consideration. They were Wil- | 
liam and Mary, the College of Philadelphia, 
King’s College and the College of New Jersey. 
Account was taken of such considerations as 
nearness to Mount Vernon, expense, reputa- 
tion for scholarship and good discipline, moral 
and religious influence and social advantages. 
Boucher was disposed to think favorably of 
William and Mary, which was closely bound 
to the Church of England, and was also near 
at hand, at the seat of government of the home 


seem, that it deserves the Preference. ’’ 
Which of these various arguments weighed | 
most with Washington we can only guess, but | 


| most widely advertised. Very likely you are 
|drawn to one college or another by its great 
record in football or in boating. That is a pretty 


| Washington. 


young Custis, in his nineteenth year, was sent | wholesome instinct, and I have nothing to say 
to the college in the city of New York. Wash- | against it. The great thing that athletics has 
ington accompanied the lad on his journey, and | done for the colleges has been to attract red 
himself placed him under Doctor Cooper’s | blood to the college life, as blue blood has been 
care. | attracted to it all along. 

The reasons why one college is selected in| But the boy should never forget that only a 
preference to another are pretty much the first-class college can stand a first-class record 
same nowadays that they were in the time of | in athletics. Not the athletics but the college 
is the real thing, to which good, clean athletics 
is a very desirable appendage. Big athletics 





colony. But Washington was so greatly dis-| B 
satisfied with the institution, because of the | {4 
mismanagement under which it had fallen, | © 
that it was speedily dropped from the discus- 
sion. 

With all his toryism and ecclesiasticism, 





A Matter of Geography. 


Boucher was a man of penetration as well as | that is in all ways the best; and what is 
of personal integrity. There is a curious mix- | best for one may not be best for another ; 
ture of prejudice and insight in his comparison | and what is best to-day may have strong com- 
of the three remaining colleges. | petitors to-morrow. 

In the outcome, he had no hesitation in| The mere geographical nearness of the insti- 
declaring .his preference for King’s College, | tution counts for a great deal. A very large 
in the city of New York, which, under the | percentage of the students in American colleges 
presidency of Dr. Myles Cooper, shared his | are entered in institutions within fifty miles, 
political and religious opinions. It was this! or at most within one hundred miles, of their 


Prt is in att was there is no one college 





in a weak college is like the child’s toy in 
which the tin horse does not draw the wagon, 
but gets its go from a spring in the wagon- 
box. The cart pushes the horse. 

Athletics is the real thing, and very real 
indeed so long as it is one only of the interests 
of an institution that is big enough to have 
other absorbing interests also. It ceases to be 
the real thing when it becomes the whole thing. 
If we find it overshadowing and dwarfing 
everything else, we have an uncomfortable 
feeling that we are dealing with an institution 
that has failed to be what it set out to be—that 
we are, in fact, in the presence of a sham. 








So although a boy may have the liveliest 
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interest in the athletic triumphs of his pros- 
pective college, we shall hope that he will pick 
out a college that is strong enough and great 
enough to make its athletic contests one of its 
‘‘side issues.’? We shall take a good deal of 
pride in him if he is himself enough of an 
athlete in college to win the big A or B or C, 
or whatever his college letter may be; but we 
Lope he will be enough of a college man all 
round to make his athletic success a side issue, 
and not the whole story. 

The athletic side of college life seems to have 
claimed the attention neither of Jackey Custis 
nor of his guardian. They would, we may 
guess, have been rather bewildered if they had 
lighted upon a college community that had 
gone half-mad over a football-game. But there 
were ways enough in which college boys in 
the eighteenth century could miss the real 
thing in college and waste themselves on side 
issues. And on the whole, the side issues of 
the modern college are sweeter and safer than 
those that tempted the students of colonial 
times. 

A freshman will find many of the college 
boys of his acquaintance absorbed not only in 
athletics, but also in the social life of their 
college. Class politics, fraternities, upper-class 
societies, promenades and ‘‘hops’’—the talk 
of it all is enough to make one dizzy. Such 
things are likely to have a good deal to do with 


to the freshman at this time. 
not let his judgment be too quickly biased by | 
them. He should not be supercilious, and say | 
that they are of no importance, for they are of | 
undoubted importance. At the same time he 
should not be dazzled by them, for they are 
not so desperately important as they might be. 

College societies, like college athletics, are a 
part of the real thing as long as they are only 
a part. They cease to be the real thing when 
they threaten to become the whole thing. 
Their great service is that they help a man 
amazingly toward the doing of certain kinds of 
team-work. 





The Social Side. 


S an undergraduate at the University of 
A Michigan, when the fraternity issue over- 
shadowed everything else in class politics, 
I was with the Independents. But I could see 
even then what I saw more clearly in my years 
as a teacher in the University of California, that 
the better fraternities are a power for good in 
college life. They might be a greater power 
for good than they are—but so might any other 
human society. When they take a wrong bent, 
their power for evil is tyrannous. But in the 
main, they belong undoubtedly to the good 
things in the college world. And there are 
other college societies, any number of them, 
that are good things in the college world. 
Team-work is what they stand for, in one way 
or another. They are part of the real thing 
so long as they are willing to be a part, in full 
loyalty to the greater whole. 

So the social attractions of the several col- 
leges, too, may fairly enough be taken into 
account by the boy in deciding which one he 
will choose. 

But he may still miss the real thing that is 
altogether real. The most real thing of all is 
a real man or group of men. It is with such 
men that the boy wishes to do his team-work 
in the world. Let him try to find the college 
that has the most of real man init. That is 
the college for him. But the college that has 
the most of real man in it, year in and year 
out, is the college that has the best faculty. 

The boy may doubt that, when he is told that 
he will learn more from his fellow students 
than from his teachers. The saying is true in 
many instances. His student friends may 
teach him more than his professors. It may 
happen that the man most worth knowing in 
college when he is there is not his instructor, 
but his chum. But what I would say is this: 
The college that goes on attracting to itself, 
year after year, such students as this chum, is 
pretty sure to be the college that has strong 
men in its faculty—men who have a lasting 
power to attract those of their kind. 

A college is judged by the men it sends out. 
The boy will be debating whether the grad- 
uates of this college he is thinking of, as he 
sees them from time to time, are the men with 
whom he would like to do team-work in future 
years. But a college only half makes a man, 
if it does as much as that. If strong men 
generally come out from this or that college, it 
is largely because strong boys went into it. 
And the strong boys would not have *kept on 
going into it if it had not had a strong lot of 
teachers to draw them. Let the boy find out, 
any way he can, what kind of men are teach- 
ing in the classrooms of the college he has in 
view, and then he will know whether that is 
the college he is looking for or not. 

This article seems to be written for boys 
alone. But it began with Jackey Custis, and 
there were no girls going to college in his day. 
He found one to his liking out of college, how- 
ever, and gave up his college course to marry 
her. ‘To-day the girls are choosing their col- 
lege almost as often as the boys. But the 
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| deadening to the spirit, 
making one college or another seem attractive | and upon the face of 
But he should | |each man was written 





principle on which their choice is to be made 
is not very different from that by which their 
brothers are to be guided. They may put it 
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in more graceful words, but what it all comes 
back to is pretty much the same—team-work 
and the real thing. 
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“ UT with that boat compass!’’ said Mr. 
QO Hawks, slamming down the ax. ‘‘Take 
a bearing of where you last saw the 

ship, quick now!’’ 

Before I had time to haul in my long steering- 
oar, Wilfred had the neat mahogany box out 
of the stern locker. 

‘*Sou’east—’nd—b’—east—an’— 
is, sir,’’ he piped. 

‘* Round she comes,’’ said Mr. 
‘Step that mast and sail.’’ 

Before we had covered a quarter of a mile of 
that cold, deep blue, lonely sea the fog was 
upon us. And it was cold, piercingly cold, 
cold and wet. The sudden change from exhil- 
arating excitement, and 
from the warmth of 
violent action, was 


*arf—east it 


Hawks. 


large the peril we were 
in—of each man except 
Wilfred, who seemed 
quite unaltered. 

The oars were or- 
dered outboard, and for 
a full hour the men 
toiled, while the fog 
thickened till we could 
barely see the length of 
the boat. Then, as if 
to render our isolation 
more complete, darkness 
settled down, and the 
gloom that shut us in 
was almost tangible. 

**Spell-o!’’ ordered 
Mr. Hawks, and the 
men rested gratefully. 

The sudden silence 
seemed unnatural. The 
heavy breathing of the 
men, the rippling of 
the water beneath the 
boat as we mounted 
or descended the long 
swell, the slatting of 
the halyard against the 
mast, and the rattle of 
a tin dipper in the stern 
locker were the only 
sounds. Then Mr. 
Hawks struck a match. 
It was as dazzling as a 
light suddenly struck in 
a dark room, and we 
all of us gazed with 
interest at its unex- 
pected and _ cheerful 
brightness. 

‘*Ahead!’’? ordered 
Mr. Hawks, shortly, 
and in silence the men 
resumed their oars. 

Suddenly there came 
the distant yet clear 
thud of a gun. 

***Ooray !’’ squealed 
Wilfred. ‘‘ There is 
’ome and mother !’’ 

We waited, totally unable to decide from 
which direction the sound had come, so baffling 
is a thick fog at sea. In about ten minutes 
the dull, heavy thud came again, and it seemed 
to be abeam to northward. We turned in that 
direction, again vigorously plied our oars, and 
made all the speed we could. But steering 
with any degree of accuracy was impossible; 
and when, after a lapse of time, we again 
heard the gun, it sounded astern, and the 
head of the boat was again turned. 

As a matter of course, a few such traverses 
completely bewildered us, especially when, 
instead of the sound seeming nearer, it ap- 
peared to be receding at each repetition. 

‘Oh! Peak your oars!’’ was Mr. Hawks’s 
next order. ‘‘We have been flying round like 
a spun button, and we don’t gain any on that 
gun. Judging by that last report, it can’t be 
more than three miles off. We’ll wait for day- 
light. ’’ 

He had estimated our distance from the ship, 
when cutting from the whale, to be fully eleven 
or twelve miles. With no true magnetic bear- 
ings, and nothing to guide the eye, a ship on 
a waste of waters is a small object to steer for. 
The slightest deflection from the true course 
would, in that distance, carry us entirely wide 
of the mark ; and the sound at sea in such cir- 


cumstances of fog and darkness is puzzling to | 


the most practised ear. 

Giving up all hope of reaching the ship that 
night, we made ourselves as comfortable as we 
could, and no one suggested food. We might 
need all we had and more besides before long, 


so we stretched out across the thwarts and | any land was out of the question. 


tried to sleep. Mr. 
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Hawks alone remained | very much alone upon a waste of ocean; and 


wide-awake, intent and listening. I had with 
me a huge blanket coat, which I put on; and 
then, despite his very personal remarks about 
my girth, I buttoned up ‘‘Cert’nly’’ Wilfred 
against me, for the night was bitterly cold. 
In this way, although it was rather a squeeze, 
I kept the little man warm and dry, for he was 
hardly bigger than a-child. 

‘This is what you might call’a night hout, 
Grummet,’’ he said. He employed his time 
by searching my pockets and remarking upon 
their contents, and then struck up: 

“We won’t go ’ome till morning.” 

No one slept much; the night was too cold 

and damp, the situation too precarious; and 








WHEN I AGAIN OPENED MY EYES, IT WAS TO SEE A SIGHT I SHALL 


NEVER FORGET. 


we were up and down by fits and starts, the 
boat being allowed to drift at will. Luckily, 
the night was short, and daylight found us 
astir, and impatient to be doing. 

I was secretly amused to note that there was 
no sign of mutiny, even in the cattleman. He 
obeyed all orders with the promptitude of a 
man-of-war’s man, for he was quick enough to 
see that our safety lay with the best man 
among us—who was, without doubt, Mr. 
Hawks. 

Breaktast was served sparingly to those who 
cared to eat it, and while we were thus engaged, 
a light air sprang up from the west. It seemed 
a favorable omen, so we set sail to take advan- 
tage of it, and gradually the fog was blown to 
ribbons. Then, with a sudden burst, the 
round, copper-colored sun came through, and 
every remnant of mist departed. Each man 
eagerly strained his eyes to sweep the horizon 
round us. 

Nothing but sea and sky was to be seen! 

Mr. Hawks glanced across at me and nodded 


slightly, and I, as slightly, nodded back. His | us 


nod meant, ‘‘We are up against it,’’? and mine 
meant, ‘‘ Yes, we are.’’ 

The cattleman looked fierce and ugly; young 
Green kept an immovable face, but there was 
a touch of tragedy in his young eyes. The 
negro was blue with cold and crushed in 
spirits, almost lethargic with despair; and the 
German mumbled in his native tongue. 

‘*Life on the briny deep!’’ said Wilfred. 

To move at all seemed useless, for we might 
be moving away from the ship, and to reach 
We were 





to make matters worse, the freshening wind 
that had cleared away the fog was gradually 
but steadily increasing—and we all knew how 
quickly a gale can spring up in those latitudes. 
We hoisted a rag of sail to keep the head of 
the boat to the seas, but I remember thinking 
at the time that the precaution was rather 
ridiculous. 

The horizon now kept clear, but hour after 
hour went by, and no sail or other object broke 
the level line separating sea and sky in a circle 
round us. Mr. Hawks stood up, steadying 
himself to command the largest possible range 
of vision. He looked a fine, strong figure, 
watchful and grave. Suddenly he shaded his 
eyes. ‘‘See anything floating on the port bow, 
Grummet?’’ he asked, quietly. 

I stood up, and every other man sat ponting 
with interest. 

**Tt’s a drog, sir!’’ I cried. Then to young 
Green, ‘‘Draw that jib, quick now!’’ 

I brought the boat round with a sweep of 
the oar, and Mr. Hawks leaned over the bows. 
A moment more, and he and the negro were 
straining and lifting. To their surprise, they 
found it difficult. 

‘*There’s a line fast to it,’’ suddenly shouted 
Mr. Hawks, ‘‘and a 
sunk whale, as well! 
Underrun the line, and 
bring it to the chocks. 
Furl that sail.’’ 

In a few moments we 
had gathered in the 
stray line, and were 
riding short, up and 
down, anchored, as it 
were, to a sunken 
whale. We ‘‘veered 
and hauled’’ to ease the 
strain, while another 
piece of line was bent, 
as low as possible, for 
a ‘‘preventer.’? Then 
every precaution was 
taken against chafing. 

‘*Well, this gets me,’’ 
said Mr. Hawks, softly. 
**We can ride here, head 
to sea, for it’s going to 
blow, and we’ll have it 
high enough before to- 
morrow. ’’ 

‘“*Is there any ship’s 
name on the drog, sir?’’ 
I asked. 

Mr. Hawks turned it 


over. ‘‘There is, but 
I can’t read it; it’s in 
Russian. ’’ 


As the day wore on, 
depression and cold 
sank into us. Our 
chances of rescue were 
small, so small that I 
made up my mind that 
death was the only pos- 
sible end. We ate our 
supper, if such it could 
be called, while the 
wind steadily  in- 
creased, and with it the 
sea. The angry, steep 
waves tossed us about 
unmercifully, and now 
and again came in over 
the bows and started 
us bailing. 

We hung to our 
strange anchor, while 
night descended with 
no abatement of the 
storm, and with no 
object in sight save the cold, snarling sea. 
Then came a sudden shout from Mr. Hawks 
in the bows. He was hoarse and cold, so | 
hardly recognized his voice. 

‘‘Our line’s slacked up!’’ he cried through 
the gloom. ‘‘We are drifting to leeward! The 
line’s parted, or we have drawn the iron!’’ 

Then, after a moment, he shouted, ‘‘That 
dead whale’s coming up! There he is!’’ 

Each man rose with a different exclamation 
as an immense mass loomed glittering and wet 
in the semidarkness, and rising to nearly half 
its huge bulk above the surface of the water, 
lay like a small island-to windward of us. It 
was the most astonishing and unexpected 
thing I ever saw, and the German cried with 
fear. 

“My *at!?? 
Didyerever !’” 

There came a terrific snapping as the confine: 
gas generated in the huge dead carcass burst 
through the lance holes; and then a most ap- 
palling stench of putrefaction swept down upc! 


gasped Wilfred. ‘‘Oh, my ’at! 


“Oh! Buttercups and dysies, see the pretty 
flowers !’’ gurgled Wilfred, covering his nose 
with his cap. 

But the sea we floated in was almost calm! 

It was, when we came to think of it, the 
most ordinary thing in the world. The whale 
had been mortally wounded by the whales 
from some Russian ship, but in his deatl- 
agony had either smashed the boat or got aw®: 
with line, iron and drog. Then the whale ha: 
sounded and died, and for days the process « 
decomposition had been going on, until the 
buoyant power of the pent-up gas was suflicien’ 














to overcome the weight of the whale, and had 
made it rise to the surface of the water. But 
its manner of coming, suddenly like a volcanic 
island, was startling, and so was the almost 
throttling stench that it brought with it. 

We drew in the line, and were suddenly in 
dead-calm water, for not only was that huge 
mass shielding us from wind and sea, but it 
was pouring forth a steady stream of oil! This 
change in our affairs came with such a sudden 
relief that in spite of the stench we all, inclu- 
ding Mr. Hawks, dropped into a fitful sleep, 
the sleep of overstrain and exposure. 

When I again opened my eyes, it was to see 
a sight I shall never forget. 

It was the well-patched canvas of the Effie 
Dean sweeping down upon us! 

I gave a yell that almost cracked my voice, 
and the others with one accord awoke from their 
sleep and stupor. Already the schooner was 
within a mile, and was making directly for us. 
She had long since, so we learned afterward, 
seen the whale, and was coming to investigate. 

But we were not yet saved. For a ship to 
pick up a boat-load of men in a. heavy sea is a 
difficult job and requires seamanship. The 
schooner was short-handed, but Peter Scott 
proved himself a sailor, and drifted the 
schooner broadside to the seas down upon us. 
Ropes were thrown, and each man snatched 
hungrily at one and was hauled, stiff, wet and 
cold, up the swinging side of the schooner. 
Mr. Hawks was the last to leave, and I went 
up just before him and behind Wilfred, who, 
although he looked more dead than alive, yet 
guyed ‘‘all and sundry’? in a cracked and 
cheerful voice. 

So used do sailors get to missing death by a 
hair’s breadth that little was said on board the 
schooner. Peter Scott gave a careful, concise 
account of how he had searched for us. Mr. 
Hawks told him briefly what had happened to 
us; and we all went back to normal life. 

With the sea that was then running, it was 
impossible to do anything with the dead whale. 
Besides, I think that Mr. Hawks had had 
enough of whaling for the time being; and as 
the whale-boat was stove when we were getting 
aboard, Mr. Hawks took his position, and laid 
his course back to the island, where we arrived 
after two days of reefed canvas and big seas. 

This complete failure of our whaling expedi- 
tion, together with the loss of the whale-boat 
and all its gear, put Mr. Hawks into sucha 
temper that it was dangerous to go near him, 
and he ordered all hands back to work upon 
the wreck, and became, if possible, more of a 
**bucko’’ than ever. 

The men forgot all about the risk they had 
run, and returned to work and to grumbling 
once more. In a week all the remaining holes 
that gaped in the hull of the sealer were patched 
up. I confess that it was a weary, trying 
business. The men growled, cursed and threat- 
ened; and once, in the dark, an iron belaying- 
pin came flying out of the darkness across the 
after-deck, and missed my ear by an inch. But 
the work went on, and Mr. Hawks, as ferocious 
as a bear, drove all before him. 

Gloom descended upon the ship, a gloom 
that was reénforced by an arctic climate and 
scenery; and no one except Wilfred showed 
any cheerfulness whatever. I was expecting 
open mutiny. at any moment, for the cattleman 
was again at his little game of ‘‘ working things 
up,’’ as Wilfred put it. 

We heard through young Green and Wilfred 
that the cattleman argued that since we were 
so far from any law, the crew could do as 
they liked, once they had thrown over all 
authority. But he forgot that the very condi- 
tions which he argued were in their favor were 
also in ours. Nowadays a shipmaster cannot 
shoot down a member of his crew with im- 
punity unless such a drastic course is neces- 
sary to maintain the discipline without which 
the safety of no ship is secure. If a ship is 
a thousand miles or more away from law courts 
and police, a shipmaster’s position is one of 
absolute power. And Mr. Hawks was one to 
use all the power of his position. 

We now began to notice a change in the 
climate. It was never warm, and it now 
began to grow even colder. Occasionally it 
snowed, and the snow would lie thick for a 
time. The long, dark arctic night was ap- 
proaching, and it was time for us to move. 
Yet there still remained two weeks before the 
wreck would be ready, and before the high tide 
Mr. Hawks was counting on would arrive. 

We had patched the hull to the best of our 
ability, had hoisted the fallen foremast aboard, 
had rigged up a windlass and carried out a 
long warp astern to heave short upon. We had 
provisioned the wreck, carried enough coal 
aboard her to warm the salving crew, rigged a 
jury mast and bent sail upon her; but there 
was much still to do. 

Wilfred and I made several trips ashore, and 
explored the island. We had climbed up and 
walked across one end to view the other side, 
but the going had been rough, and we had met 
with deep snow in a valley on the way. So 
we confined our attentions to our more imme- 
diate neighborhood. The uplands above the 
cliffs were not without charm, a weird, cold, 
lonely charm—humming winds, powdery snow 
and great wide views of sea and sky. 

What birds there were had departed south, 
and there was no sign of life. The desolation 








of it all was not without romance, and the 
little Londoner and I enjoyed it, rather like 
two schoolboys in a haunted room. 

There was one place inland, a valley from 
which no view of the sea could be obtained, 
and in which patches of snow had lain deep all 
summer. We had walked through this valley 
more than once to enjoy a prospect in which 
the sea had no part. 

We built a cairn of stones over a tin box, 
enclosing a slip of paper on which we had 
written our names, the name of the ship and 





the date. We wondered how many years, if 
not ages, would pass before they would be dis- 
covered. 

But our wanderings upon the island were 
brought to an abrupt end by a message from 
the crew that they refused to assist further in 
the salving of the wreck, and that, owing to 
approaching winter, they demanded that we 
forthwith return to civilization. This, indeed, 
was a declaration of war, and in answer Mr. 
Hawks summoned all hands aft. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


WHEN THE ROPE CHAFED THROUGH 
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feet below the brink of the Cedar Bluff 

Quarry, which is not far from the lime- 
pit where Corridon, the ‘‘boss,’’ had his narrow 
escape, as told in ‘‘Under the Rock.’’ He 
was putting in a ‘‘side-winder.’’ A _ side- 
winder is a hole that slants upward, and 
can be made only by the swinging, underhand 
stroke from which its name is derived. Al- 
though Clyde was hardly more than a boy, he 
could hand-drill faster than anybody else at 
the quarry, and that was why Cadwallader, 
the boss, chose him, when a spur of good 
rock had to be knocked off the western wall. 

So, swinging in his boatswain’s chair, Clyde 
banged away, while Ellison Gardner held the 
turn above. To make everything doubly safe, 
the rope had first been fastened to a wild 
cherry-tree, and then passed round two crow- 
bars, driven deep into the ground, from which 
it ran down over the smooth edge of rock. 
The wall overhung somewhat, so that the sur- 
face of it was about two feet in front of Clyde, 
and he had to lean forward as he worked. 
He was using a two-foot drill and a four-pound 
hammer with both heads flat; the hole was to 
be eighteen inches deep. 

After he had been pounding about ten min- 
utes, a little fragment of rock dropped on his 
head. Clyde thought that the man above had 
tossed it over for a joke. 

‘*Quit that!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘I’m not doing anything,’’ replied Ellison. 
**The line must have scraped off a piece. ’’ 

Bang! Bang! Bang! Steadily, although 
slowly, the steel sank into the stub- 
born cliff. It was warm work, for 
the wall baked under the July sun, 
and its glare was reflected into 
Clyde’s eyes. His head grew hot 
under his old straw hat. He would 
have given a good deal for a drink 
from the cold spring welling out of 
the quarry bottom a hundred and 
fifty feet beneath him. But the hole 
must be finished first, deep enough 
for the charge of dynamite that was 
to lift off several tons of bluff. 

Clyde’s right hand swung the 
hammer; his left held the drill, 
constantly turning. He put his 
whole heart and strength into each 
biting stroke, heedless of the gulf 
over which he hung. He was as 
heavy as the average man, and his 
vigorous efforts set the rope sway- 
ing; but it would have supported 
four times his weight. 

It ran through holes near the ends 
of the board on which he sat, passed 
round his body under his arms, was 
tied in front, and then double- 
knotted just above his head for 
additional security. He felt as safe 
as if he were on the solid ground. 
As the steel penetrated farther, he 
had to lean well forward, the rope 


Cee» Babcock was plug-drilling thirty 
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him; it would soon be deep enough. Suddenly 
a tremor shook the boatswain’s chair. 

Checking a blow, Clyde looked up. His 
heart almost stopped beating as he saw a 
ragged strand twist out from the rope just 
below the point where it ran over the bluff. 

His mind flashed back to the little fragment 
that had fallen on his head a half-hour before. 
In an instant he understood. The constant 
rubbing of the rope across the edge must have 
shelled off a thin layer of loose rock and un- 
covered a sharp ridge, which had eaten through 
the strands! 

Clyde had a very few seconds in which to 
decide what todo. Above him was the chafing 
rope, growing weaker with the snapping of 
every tiny fiber; below him yawned the pit. 
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HIS HEART ALMOST STOPPED BEATING. 


rubbing against the inside of his arms. The| Neither place held out the faintest hope of 


hole was now twelve inches deep, and it had | succor. 


Ellison was in the blacksmith shop, 


begun to go very slowly. Clyde felt pretty | almost an eighth of a mile away; and even had 
tired. Pulling out the drill, he examined the | he been right overhead, he could not have acted 
point of it critically. Yes, without question | promptly enough to cope with the disaster that 


it was a case for the blacksmith. 
** Above there!’ he called out. 
the other drill !”’ 


| impended. 
**Send down | 


Drill in left hand, hammer in right, Clyde 
sat, frozen with terror. Then he came to him- 


‘*Aye, aye!’’ responded Ellison, and pres- | self, and a natural instinct made him yell for 


ently, *‘Here you are!’’ 


| help. 


He did not cry out more than twice, for 


Down over the bluff on a cod-line clinked a| the same instinct made him realize that no 


fresh bar of steel. 


Untying it, Clyde pushed | help could reach him before the strands gave 


it into the opening, and fastened the dull one | way; but his lungs were strong, and before his 


on the cord. 

‘“*Take that over to Jerry and ask him to 
point it up sharp,’’ he directed. 

‘*All right, are you?’’ asked Ellison. 

“0. K.,’’? Clyde answered. ‘‘Have Jerry 
take time enough to do a good job.’’ 

Ellison made a final examination of the rope, 
to satisfy himself that it could not slip. Then 
he started for the blacksmith shop on the other 
side of the quarry, just behind the boiler- 
house. 

The new drill made quick work, its keen 
point biting deep into the brittle rock. Clyde 


rained his blows on its ‘‘mushroomed’’ head | 
The dust spurted out and | before his horrified eyes, and curled out like 


with renewed vigor. 


sprinkled down the cliff. A dozen men were | the tendril of a vine. 


working far below, and against the opposite 
wall the drag ran up and down. But Clyde 


was conscious only of the deepening hole before |, 


| 








second shout had died huskily away there was 
not a man about the quarry who did not un- 
derstand his terrible peril. 

The straining rope held Clyde’s gaze. Had 
there been one chance in a hundred of its 
holding, he would have tried to climb hand 


|over hand. But there was no time for that 


now. It was too far gone, and any movement 
on his part would only make it snap the sooner. 
He would be on the bottom with every bone 
in his body splintered before Ellison or anybody 
else could get half-round the quarry. 

His slender hold on life was weakening fast ; 
it was easy to see that. A fresh strand parted 


The chair sank sicken- 

ingly. His brain traversed the possibilities 

with lightning speed. No hope, no chance. 
Yes! One chance, and one alone. The 
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drill! That little round orifice, gaping two 
feet before his face! But he must be quick. 
He had not three seconds more, barely time 
for one attempt. If he should miss his aim! 

With a sudden swing of his left arm he 
stabbed the drill at the open hole. The steel 
had not penetrated half its length into the 
rock when with a last sag the rope gave way 
and dropped on his head and shoulders, The 
thing could not have been closer. 

Clyde dropped his hammer; he did not 
follow it with his eyes, but a clang far below 
told that it had struck bottom. All that inter- 
ested him just now was that square inch of 
rock with the steel head projecting from 
it. Both his hands closed tight round the 
drill. If it had stuck in a few inches farther 
he could not have got hold of it; if a few inches 
less, it would not have had purchase enough 
to support him. 

There he hung, the rope and board of the 
boatswain’s chair fastened to his body and 
increasing his weight. The hole was the 
length of his arms above his face. It was but 
little more than twelve inches deep, and not 
horizontal, but slanting slightly upward. It 
was somewhat larger than the drill, which 
stuck loosely in it. 

The young quarryman was tormented by a 
dread that the bar would slip. His weight, 
sagging down on its head, held its point up 
against the top of the hole, and dragged its 
middie down on the lower lip. Friction alone, 
the mere pressure of the steel against the rock, 
was what kept it from pulling out. How long 
could he count on that? 

Far beneath, Clyde heard an excited mur- 
mur of voices. Feet were beating a tattoo on 
the path round the edge of the quarry behind 
him. Ellison probably was coming, and others, 
too. But he dared not look back or down. 
His slightest movement might dislodge the 
drill. Every last atom of his energy was de- 
voted to keeping perfectly quiet. He was not 
comfortable, but he could endure it, if he were 
only sure that the steel would stick. 

All at once a shiver of horror ran through 
him. The drill was pulling out! It moved, 
not more than a few centimeters possibly, but 
it moved. His fingers told him so. His 
glance sought the lower edge of the hole. Tiny 
particles were splitting off and falling. Out 
ran a little trickle of stone-dust and sifted down 
into his eyes. 

Clyde had never realized before that his 
sense of sight was so acute. His gaze was 
glued on the rock directly under the bar. He 
noticed a minute red bug crawling across the 
rough wall. His eye caught the sparkle of 
calcite crystals. His senses were benumbed 
with fear, yet painfully alive. 

Overhead the thud of running feet stopped 
short. Voices spoke, low and hurriedly. EJli- 
son had regained his post; apparently three or 
four others were with him. But the rope must 
be untied from the tree and allowed to run 
round the crowbars before enough of it would 
slip down for Clyde to catch. Could he wait 
so long? 

The drill pulled out a little farther. There 
came a fresh spurt of dust, and the steel ground 
upon the edge, crumbling off a few more parti- 
cles. If he could only push it back to the 
bottom of the hole! But that was no longer 
possible. 

Ellison’s voice spoke from above, shaky with 
fear: ‘‘Can you hold on a minute longer ?’’ 

“I'll try. I don’t know. Make a loop.’’ 

How strange his tones sounded! Somebody 
besides himself seemed to be speaking. He 
dared not trust his cramped fingers to hold fast 
to the bare rope. To make the loop would 
take time, but he must run the risk. Yet one 
second too long would be fatal. 

Again the bar moved slightly. For an in- 
stant he thought that the last had come, that 
it was about to slip out altogether. But no, 
it stopped ; and now it barely hung on the edge. 
Another movement, and it could hold no longer. 
He stared at the thin arcs of empty space on 
each side of the steel. If he could only thrust 
a couple of fingers into them, he would have a 
chance yet; but that was impossible. 

A brushing sound drew his eyes upward. 
The rope, with a fresh noose on the end of it, 
was sliding over the bluff. Fast as it was 
coming, it seemed very slow to him. He felt 
oppressed with the conviction that the drill 
would pull out just a second before he could 
get his arm through the loop. It was terrible 
to be lost with help so near. 

Inch by inch the rope fell, inch by inch the 
distance lessened. Now it was five feet above 
his head, now a yard, now a foot only. At 
last it hung right behind him. At best, he 
would have opportunity for but a single move- 
ment. He must not miss. 

‘*Hold!’’ he cried, hoarsely, and the rope 
stopped. 

The lower edge of the hole crumbled; a 
fragment split off. ‘The bar loosened, slipped, 
let go. Clyde tore his right hand away, and 
shot it backward through the swinging loop. 
The instant that he felt it bind beneath his 
armpit, he caught the rope with his left hand, 
and thrust his head and shoulders through the 
noose. The drill came out, and dropped. 

‘*Haul me up!’’ 

Two minutes later, faint and shaky, he was 
lying on the grass on the top of the bluff. 
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THE MIKADO'S POEM. 
FACT AND COMMENT. 
ANSAS will soon deserve the name of the 
Catalpa State. About ten millions of the 
hardy and fast-growing catalpas have been set 
out there this year. 
HOULD President Taft carry out all the 
reported plans for his vacation, he will 
need a week or two after he gets back to work 
to recover from the effects of his resting-spell. 
HIS is going to be an ‘‘off year’’ in apples, 
because last year was a ‘‘good year.’? When 
every fruit-raiser knows as much about his 
business as some of them already do, there will 
not be any more ‘‘off years’’ in apples. 
age winter everybody was wistfully turning 
over the calendar pad, counting the days 
till the genial summer-time should return. 
Now most of us would welcome a little frost, 
and perhaps evena bit of snow. Our old friend, 
human nature, is as hard to please as ever. 
WHEN the first Alpine tunnel, the Mont 
Cenis, was bored, the average daily ad- 
vance was eight and. one-half feet. When the 
Loetschberg tunnel was finished this year, the 
average daily advance had been thirty feet. 
Engineering science is evidently not at a stand- 
still. &, 
HE chief of the bureau of poetry in the 
department of the imperial household of 
Japan has supplied to the world an English 
translation of the quatrain which the Mikado 
wrote in honor of the coronation of his ally, 
King George of England. It reads as follows: 
When nation speaks to nations in the tones 
Of friendly greeting, ’tis a joy to hear. 


When nations dwell in peace beneath the sway 
Of wise, good rulers, ’tis a joy to see. 


LATINUM is becoming more difficult to 
secure in the Ural Mountains of Russia, 
where the main supply is at present, and the 
manufacturers who use it are looking to pos- 
sible sources of supply in the Rocky Mountains. 
The main supply came from Colombia before 
the Russian mines were opened. The cost of 
platinum is now about forty-four dollars an 
ounce, or more than twice the cost five years 
ago. ted 
ENERAL Wood urges that the regiments 
of the regular army should bear distinctive 
names rather than numbers, and there is reason 
—albeit of a sentimental kind—for the change. 
Take the names of some of the famous British 
regiments, for illustration. Who would not 
rather belong to the Coldstream Guards or the 
Black Watch than to the One Hundred and 
Seventeenth Dragoons or the Forty-Ninth Reg- 
iment of Foot? 


MERICA has its traditions of early explora- 
tion and settlement by the Norsemen, but 
in France such an invasion is a matter of au- 
thentic history, and was followed by important 
consequences. Last month there was celebrated 
at Rouen the one thousandth anniversary of 
the landing of the Norsemen at that place. 
Several eminent Americans were among those 
who read historical papers and otherwise par- 
ticipated in the exercises. 
AX Y young man with a complete or partial 
college education and of good moral char- 
acter is eligible to take the examination for 
commission as a second lieutenant in the army. 
There are two hundred and eighty-two vacan- 
cies, and the graduating class of the West Point 
Academy provides men this year for only eighty- 
two of them. The Secretary of War hopes 
that enough young men will come from civil 
life to fill the vacancies. He will gladly supply 
all the information which candidates desire 
regarding the nature of the examinations. 


HE wonder of the small boy when he sees 

a man intently reading a big book in fine 
print without any pictures is as nothing in 
comparison with the awe with which he looks 
at a man absorbed in a book full of nothing 
but tables of figures. Yet when he grows 
older he discovers that the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States—the volume for the 
current year has recently appeared—is one of 
the most fascinating and informing publica- 
tions of the government. It contains more 





facts about the growth and development of the 
country than can be found between the covers 
of any other book. 

* © 


LIFE’S SACRIFICE. 


I pour love’s wine, and bid the world take part 
Around the purple altar of my heart. 
Selected. 
® & 


THE RECOGNITION OF PORTUGAL. 


AST month the government of the United 
lL’ States gave formal recognition to the 
young republic of Portugal. Since a 
republic was established in Lisbon last Octo- 
ber, in place of the overthrown monarchy, 
there has been much comment on both sides of 
the ocean upon the failure of the greatest 
republic of the world to follow the other 
nations—or, rather, for failing to lead them—in 
recognizing the new republic. 

The explanation of the State Department is 
that it was deemed best to await the ratification 
of the Portuguese government by the Portu- 
guese people, a ratification which was given in 
the recent general elections. The official recog- 
nition of other governments is a material help 
to the leaders of the new republic, and they 
will leave nothing undone to convince the 
world that the confidence in them is not mis- 
placed. 

Our government has not always been so con- 
servative as in this instance, and the delay 
indicates a growing sense of the dignity and 
responsibility of a great world power. In 
earlier years it was usual to express promptly 
the cordial sympathy of the United States 
with any people who showed a tendency to do 
away with thrones and crowns. 

Thus, in 1868, after the downfall of the 
Spanish monarchy and the banishment of Queen 
Isabella, the new republican government— 
which did not survive—was recognized within 
a week. In 1870, when chaos followed Sedan 
in France, a few leaders of the republican 
minority boldly proclaimed a republic from 
the steps of the municipal building in Paris; 
and two days later, when Minister Washburn 
had cabled the news, our government recog- 
nized the republic of France. 

No longer ago than 1903 the republic of 
Panama was recognized, almost before the 
world had heard of its existence. The fine 
distinctions of diplomatic procedure are some- 
times a bit confusing. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 
HE physician is perhaps the only man 
is who is deliberately doing whatever he can 
to make his services in less demand; for 
this, after all, is precisely the effect of pre- 
ventive medicine, in which the entire profes- 
sion is now deeply interested. 

A clearer idea of what actually causes dis- 
ease has given the physician useful hints as to 
how disease may be escaped. Prevention 
rather than cure is the watchword. Not many 
years ago the summer was a busy and a profit- 
able time for the doctor. Hardly an infant 
got through the hot months without a serious 
digestive trouble. But the source of the dan- 
ger has been learned, and mothers have been 
taught how to avoid it by taking the proper 
precautions with the baby’s food. 

The case of the infant is but one of many. 
The extermination of the mosquito is now 
known to be a sure and the only way to exter- 
minate malaria and yellow fever; and the 
profession is experimenting and searching for 
vaccines and serums which may confer immu- 
nity, temporary or permanent, upon the body. 
The next step is to study the degenerative 
troubles, the diseases of heart, the circulation, 
the kidneys, which cause far too many deaths 
in middle life, or at an age when there ought 
still to be years of usefulness in prospect. 

Little by little we are coming to have a new 
view of the doctor’s duty to his patients—a 
view, singularly enough, akin to what we have 
thought were the topsyturvy ideas of the 
Chinese. He is not so much to cure them 
when they are sick, as to keep them from get- 
ting sick at all. 

® © 


THE AWAKENING DRAGON. 

HE world is familiar with instances in 
which indemnity has been exacted of 
China. Usually the demands have been 

made and enforced when the Chinese govern- 
ment was least able to refuse or resist. Now 
China is able to play the réle which other 
nations have been playing at its expense. No 
surprise was expressed when it was reported 
recently that Mexico will be asked to pay an 
indemnity of many millions for Chinese lives 
and property lost there in the recent rebellion, 
and that China is ready to back up the demand 
with an armed cruiser ortwo. The report may 
or may not be true. That does not matter. 

The new administration in Mexico will have 
several embarrassing problems of this kind to 
deal with, and it has promised the immediate 
establishment of a court of claims. The claim 
of China is expected to be larger than that of 
any other country, and grows mainly from the 
massacre of over three hundred Chinese resi- 
dents of Torreon by a mob last- May. 

Prompt and vigorous action by China in this 


matter would be wholly in keeping with the 
new spirit of things in that great Oriental 
empire. The dragon is no longer asleep. 
Nor are its movements slow, as of old. The 
important governmental reforms are being fol- 
lowed by a complete modernization of the 
school system. The postal system has grown 
from two hundred offices ten years ago to 
nearly six thousand now, and-is no longer 
provincial, but imperial. 

Engineers are working upon the problem of 
the river floods which have caused the great 
famines in some regions by destroying the 
crops. ‘The government is offering abroad a 
new thirty-million-dollar railway Joan, a part 
of the comprehensive scheme for a great exten- 
sion of the transportation system. These are 
a few of the things which show the rapid 
strides with which the vast and ancient empire 
of China is moving forward to a place of honor 
and importance among the powers of the world. 


* © 


THE PRODIGAL. 


Give him another chance and see 
How beautiful his life may be. 
Christian Advocate. Alfred J. Hough. 


e® © 


WORTHY BONDS. 


OMAN’S thraldom is getting to be a 
wide-spread and generally discussed 
subject, but it is only occasionally that 

a panacea is discovered and pronounced able 
to effect marvelous social cures. This has been 
done recently by a well-known woman author, 
who, lately returned from England, puts it 
thus: 

‘‘Smaller families are due to the desire for 
ease. A woman who, instead of bringing up 
a large family and drudging, has one or more 
children, has more leisure for study and self- 
improvement, and this will lead to the gradual 
emancipation of the sex.’’ 

This seems to be a case where the cure is 
worse than the disease. Two children are all 
very well, but four are better, and six not too 
many, ‘‘provided,’’? as Edward Martin says, 
‘‘that the home is healthy and the life that 
goes on within well-ordered and harmonious. ’’ 
Children are pleasant investments, and fairly 
sure ones, too. 

A child, unconsciously, perhaps, helps its 
parents to development. In the great strug- 
gling rush of existence it is the mother and 
father who are improved by striving for their 
children’s improvement. After a careful sur- 
vey of a typical community it is truthfully 
possible to say that, in most cases, the women 
who have made the greatest progress mentally 
were the mothers of families. Many a mother 
goes back to her forsaken history and algebra 
to keep abreast of Johnny, who has just 
entered high school, or rubs up her French 
because ‘‘languages are hard for Emeline.’’ 
She gives herself, and in giving grows. 

Certainly a woman is tied by her children, 
the happiest fetters ever forged by beneficent 
Nature, bonds so strong and enduring, old 
legends say, that they can draw a woman back 
from heaven to her waiting babies. At the 
cost of children the emancipation of woman is 
not worth buying. 


* @¢ 


A REALIGNMENT OF PARTIES. 
OT since the great free-silver campaign 
N of 1896 have the political parties been in 
such a fluid state as at present. There 
were free-silver Republicans then, as well as 
gold-standard Democrats, and the firm convic- 
tions of the men who disagreed with the 
majority of their party led them to support 
the other party or to form a temporary party 
of their own. 

Last winter the ‘‘insurgent’’ Republicans in 
the House of Representatives joined with the 
Democrats in depriving Speaker Cannon of 
powers which they were convinced he abused. 
The House ceased then to be controlled by the 
old Republican majority, and was in the hands 
of the coalition of a minority of the Republi- 
eans acting with the Democratic minority, the 
two making a majority. 

The insurgent Senators last month followed 
the example of the House insurgents and joined 
with the Democrats in ordering the finance 
committee to report the ‘‘farmers’ free list?’ 
»bill and the woolen schedule bill in not less 
than three weeks. The finance committee com- 
plied with the order, and reported the two 
bills at once, with the recommendation that 
they be not passed. The new majority in the 
Senate then had the power to pass them or 
defeat them at its pleasure. The Republican 
majority in the Senate has been overthrown, 
temporarily at least. 

It should surprise no one if some of the 
insurgent Republicans, being no longer in full 
sympathy with their old party, should follow 
the example of Senator Teller, in the free- 
silver campaign, and align themselves with 
the Democrats. The Republican party, in its 
sixth decade, is not the radical organization of 
its youth. It is the real conservative party 
of the present day. The old conservative 


Democratic party has become radical. Tradi- 
tion and family association, however, have 





kept many radicals in the Republican party, 





and many conservatives are still voting the 
Democratic ticket. But the realignment, which 
began in 1896, and is still continuing, is likely 
to find more and more men voting with the 
party of their sympathies rather than with the 
party of their fathers. 


® © 


A REAL BREAKFAST. 


R. Smith was not a henpecked husband. He 
was merely married to an exceedingly compe- 
tent wife, who had two equally competent sisters, 
and was travelling in Italy in a state of comfortable 
submissiveness with three agreeable ladies of 
culture, experience and firmness. His wants, 
from toast to tickets, were admirably looked after, 
and not until the party was embarked for the 
return voyage did he manifest the faintest desire 
to rebel. 

He arrived early and alone in the dining-saloon 
for breakfast. 

“Oatmeal and cream,” he ordered, his eye, with 
an unwonted gleam in it, scanning the abundant 
menu, “and afterwards—let’s see—a small, thick 
beefsteak, and—h’m!—an omelette with mush- 
rooms—and a slice or so of bacon—and French 
fried potatoes—and hot rolls—and coffee—and— 
h’m!—yes, flapjacks to finish, and see there’s 
plenty of sirup.” 

The German bride opposite gasped. Germans 
are hearty eaters at every meal except breakfast; 
the Continental breakfast is but a roll and coffee, 
even in Germany. 

“Goot heffens!” she whispered to the lady next 
her. “If he the day pegins like dot, vere vill he 
endt? I bity his vife dot veeds him.” 

Just then his wife entered, followed by her 
sisters, and ordered casually, as she took her seat, 
“Coffee and rolls for four.” 

“My dear, I have given my order,” announced 
Mr. Smith, and there was a ring in his voice which 
made Mrs. Smith look at him hard. 

“I believe,” said she, ‘“‘you have ordered beef- 
steak, though you know your digestion —” 

“I have ordered beefsteak,” said Mr. Smith, 
“and every other blessed thing that looked good 
to me besides. Hang my digestion! No more 
sips and snippets forme. I’m going to eat a real 
breakfast.” 

“But the Continental breakfasts have agreed 
with you so perfectly —’ remonstrated Mrs. 
Smith; then perceiving the repressed smiles on 
their neighbors’ faces, she dropped her voice sud- 
denly to an energetic whisper. 

“I don’t care,” proclaimed Mr. Smith aloud, 
“T don’t care what anybody thinks. And what 
can they think, anyhow, except that I’m hungry 
for my breakfast—the7first real one I’ve had in 
six months—and you can just bet that’s what I 

1” 

“John!” remonstrated Mrs. Smith, faintly ; and 
just then John’s waiter arrived, proudly bearing 
in the real breakfast on a noble tray of extra size. 
“John, you’ll die!” 

The German bride, on her way from the saloon, 
touched her arm, and in a penetrating whisper 
suggested consolation. 

“Nefer mindt,” she whispered, “dere is pegin- 
ning a pig svell alretty. He iss not a fery goot 
sailor, berhabs? Aha! Then iss dere yet hobes!” 
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THE LADY. 


Y the time that the salad appeared, Lucy Far- 

num’s face was burning, and there was such a 
lump in her throat that she felt as if another 
mouthful would choke her. It was not for herself 
that she cared—much. It was for Helen. Helen, 
splendid, loyal thing that she was, had talked so 
much about her to the girls, and now she had 
come, and Madge Coverly was giving a luncheon 
for her, and she was sitting through it all as stiff 
and silent as a stone. 

Once she had sent an agonized glance of appeal 
to Helen; but Helen, far down on the other 
side of the table, did not understand, and between 
were a dozen gay, chattering girls — 

“T beg your pardon?” 

The young lady upon Lucy’s right had asked 
her a question. Lucy, flushing deeper at her 
new blunder, turned, apologizing half-uncon- 
sciously. 

“Mrs. Griffin said that you were visiting her, did 
she not? Would you mind telling me where your 
home is?” 

“It’s in the hollow of a Vermont hill,” Lucy 
answered, trying to speak lightly, but in terror 
lest treacherous tears should add the last drop to 
her cup of humiliation. ‘It’s an old red farmhouse 
with hollyhocks crowding round the windows. 
There isn’t much of anything except hollyhocks— 
and the hill.” 

“It sounds exquisite,” her neighbor said. ‘Tell 
me more. I went to Vermont once when I was @ 
child. It was fairy-land, and I’ve been afraid to 
go back.” 

There was no danger of tearsnow. Lucy looked 
at her with shining eyes. ‘Oh, it is,” she cried, 
“it’s the loveliest place in all the world! Do go 
back and see if it isn’t!” 

The luncheon went on its pretty way. There 
was music after, then a buzz of farewells, but at 
last the friends were alone in the carriage. 

“Tell me everything—all at once!” Helen com- 
manded. ‘“Weren’t the girls dear? And what 
made you so still at first? And how did you con- 
trive to capture Miss Hobart? It’s a great big 
long curling feather in your cap, my dear. She’s 
going to be a very big artist, they say.” 

“They talked,” Lucy answered, “‘about opera, 
and I never went to opera in my life; and the 
sympbonies—and we don’t have them in my hills; 
and about people I didn’t know and places I'd 
never seen and things I’d never heard of. I felt 
like begging them to talk about cows for just two 
minutes. Then Miss Hobart asked me where | 
came from. I don’t suppose she cared a bit, but 
she wanted to make me feel that I had a corner 
somewhere. And I don’t care,” she concluded, 
hotly and illogically, “if she’s the greatest artist 
in the world. She was kind, and I shall never 
forget it as long as I live.” 
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we Men indicted.—The United 
States grand jury at New York has 
found indictments against 83 officers of the 
American Steel & Wire Company and of 35 
other corporations and partnerships in steel and 
wire pools. The indictments are against the 
officers as individuals, and are found under the 
Sherman act. They charge a combination and 
conspiracy in restraint of commerce, through 
nine separate ‘‘pools,’* or associations, each of 
which, according to the indictments, controlled 
from 70 to 95 per cent. of the product in its 
particular trade. * 


overnment Finances.—For the fiscal 

year which closed June 30th the ordinary 
receipts of the Treasury were more than $45, - 
000,000 in excess of the expenditures. The 
surplus in 1910 was less than $16,000,000, and 
in 1908 and 1909 there was a deficit. The 
receipts from customs and internal revenue 
were nearly equal. Customs receipts were 


less by about $20,000,000 than in the preceding’ 


year; but the internal revenue receipts were 
the largest ever known in one year. The cor- 
poration tax yielded $28,000,000. 

& 


D™ Frauds.—President Taft sent a spe- 
cial message to Congress, June 2ist, 
strongly urging the enactment at this session of 
stringent amendments to the food and drugs 
act of 1906 to prevent false labeling of drugs. 
Prior to a recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, the officers charged with the 
enforcement of the food and drugs act inter- 
preted its provisions as covering false and mis- 
leading statements as to the curative value of 
drugs, and in consequence nearly 100 convic- 
tions were obtained in the Federal courts on 
this ground. But the Supreme Court holds 
that the act does not cover the knowingly 
false labeling of nostrums as to curative effect 
or physiological action; and unless it is 
amended, as the President recommends, the 
public will have no protection against these 
dangerous frauds. ° 


Cure Coal Claims canceled.— 
The commissioner of the general land- 
office, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, has ordered the cancellation of the 
famous Cunningham coal claims in Alaska. 
These claims were the ground of the contro- 
versy between Mr. Ballinger, former. Secretary 
of the Interior, and Mr. Pinchot, former chief 
of the Bureau of Forestry. The claims, 33 in 
number, and covering in all 5,250 acres of 
extremely valuable coal lands, are now can- 
celed on the ground of fraud. 
& 
pase Roads Merger declared Legal. 
The United States Circuit Court for the 
eighth circuit, one justice dissenting, has dis- 
missed the government’s petition to enjoin the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company from continu- 
ing to control the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company, on the ground that the two roads 
were not ‘‘substantially competing’’ roads, that 
the merger did not cause a change of rates, 
and that there were no complaints of discrimi- 
nation and no conspiracy. 
® 
esignation of the French Cabinet.— 
The cabinet of Premier Monis of France, 
after holding office for less than four months, 
was defeated on a vote of confidence in the 
Chamber of Deputies, June 23d. The vote 
of lack of confidence was 243 to 224, and turned 
upon an issue which arose unexpectedly with 
reference to the organization of the army. 
June 27th a new cabinet was formed, com- 
posed in part of members of the Monis cabinet 
and in part of new members, with Joseph 
Caillaux as premier and minister of the interior. 
@ 
(ae and Morocco.—July ist it was 
officially announced that Germany had 
sent a gunboat and landed marines at Agadir, 
the most southern port of Morocco, and had 
informed the Moorish government of its inten- 
tion to occupy that port and the hinterland. 
This sudden movement occasioned surprise in 
Europe and distrust and suspicion in France. 
The German ambassador at Paris explained 
that the vessel was sent to protect German 
interests at Agadir, and would be withdrawn 
as soon as quiet has been reéstablished. 
& 
Room Deaths.—Felix Mottl, a distin- 
guished orchestra conductor and head of 
the royal opera-houses in Munich, died July 
2d, in his 55th year.—Eugene’ F. Ware, 
pension commissioner 1902-5, and author of 
popular verses over the signature of ‘‘Iron- 
quill,’? died suddenly July 1st, aged 70 years. 
—-Maria Pia, Queen Dowager of Portugal, 
died July 5th, in her 64th year. She was 
a daughter of Victor Emmanuel II, King 
of Italy. Her life was full of tragedy: her 
brother, King Humbert of Italy, her son, King 
Carlos of Portugal, and her grandson, the 
Portuguese trown prince, were all assassinated. 
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utomobile Dust.—It has long been cus- 
tomary to explain the dust-raising proper- 
ties of automobiles as due to ‘‘suction’’ by the 
tires. Further study of the problem seems to 
show that there is no such suction, but that 
the dust and fine particles from the road are 
thrown up by a combined flicking and kicking 
action. The flick arises from the rapid recovery 
of form by the tire as it is released from 
pressure at the bearing-point, and the kick is 
imparted by the driving-wheels when more 
power is transmitted through them than the 
adhesion between tire and road warrants. 
The eddying currents in the wake of the flying 
ear serve to whirl the loosened dust high in 
the air. ® 


ife in Persian Oases.—Dr. Sven Hedin, 
describing his overland journey to India 
across the Persian desert, gives a graphic ac- 
count of the oases where his party occasionally 
camped under palm-trees. There the singing 
birds, which twitter during the day, are silent 
at night, but the ‘‘song of the desert’’ is con- 
tinued during the hours of darkness by the 
melancholy serenade of the jackals. These 
oases are infested by three objectionable and 
dangerous inhabitants: a deadly snake, black 
and white scorpions, and a poisonous tarantula 
spider, which, although it lives out in the 
desert, is attracted to the oases by the light of 
the camp-fires. ® 


ussian Cotton.— The Russian govern- 

ment contemplates the irrigation of some 
500,000 acres in the steppes of Turkestan, 
Transcaucasia, and the Bokhara region, with 
the particular object of rendering the land 
suitable for the cultivation of cotton. It is 
estimated that there are more than 4,000,000 
acres of land in those regions which would 
be exceedingly well suited to the production of 
cotton if properly irrigated. It has been cal- 
culated that if the 500,000 acres which are first 
to be irrigated were devoted entirely to cotton, 
the value of the annual yield would be about 
$25,000, 000. > 


T= Lost Atlantis.—In a recent study of 
the geology of the Azores, the Canaries 
and the Cape Verde Islands, C. Gagel revives 
the legend of the lost continent of Atlantis, 
which was recorded by Plato, and has led 
to endless speculation in more recent times. 
In the Canaries and the Cape Verdes there 
exists a substratum of geological formations 
more ancient than the volcanic lavas which 
have flowed from the present craters. These 
underlying formations include ancient vol- 
eanic rocks, metamorphic rocks and sedi- 
mentary rocks, such as would constitute the 
ground plan of a continent. Moreover, in the 
Canaries, Monsieur Pitard has discovered strata 
belonging to the Cretaceous age. All these 
things are taken as possible indications that 
the islands in question are relics of a sunken 
continent, the greater part of which now lies 
miles beneath the sea. 
& 


ultivating Trailing Arbutus.— May- 

flower, or trailing arbutus, ‘‘probably the 
best-beloved of all the wild flowers of the east- 
ern United States,’’ is rarely seen in cultiva- 
tion, says Dr. F. V. Coville, and no evidence 
has been found that flowering plants have 
hitherto been raised from the seed. The cul- 
tivation of the blueberry with acid soils led 
Doctor Coville to try the same plan with trail- 
ing arbutus. In July, 1909, seeds were procured 
in New Hampshire and sown in a mixture of 
kalmia peat, sand and sphagnum.- They ger- 
minated in August, and after transplanting in 
acid soil, consisting of nine parts of kalmia 
peat and one of clean sand, they began to form 
flowering buds. Left outdoors during the win- 
ter, and taken into a cool greenhouse in March, 
in a few days they were in full bloom, with 
flowers of extraordinary beauty. Plants left 
in the greenhouse all winter flowered sparingly, 
but developed fruit as juicy as the strawberry. 

Cay 


S——— and Aerial Enemies.— 


It is significant that naval architects have. 


begun to take into account the possible danger 
of attacks from air-ships. Before the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects in London, Prof. J. 
J. Welch remarked, recently, in discussing the 
increasing size of battle-ships, that the larger 
dimensions of the ships include additional men- 
ace from missiles discharged from dirigible 
balloons and aeroplanes. Assuming the attack 
to be delivered from a height of one mile, a 
hollow bomb carrying 100 pounds of explosive 
would take about 20 seconds to reach water- 
level. In that time a vessel, travelling at 16 
knots an hour, would advance about 540 feet. 
If her helm were put over at the moment of 
discharge, she would decrease the chance of 
being hit, but would not carry her whole deck 
area out of range; and if, as has been sug- 
gested, several missiles were discharged simul- 
taneously from the air-ship, the danger to a 
large vessel would be so much greater. 

















SOFT, WHITE HANDS OR 
RED, ROUGH HANDS, WHICH? 

Red, rough hands on retiring usually become soft, 
white hands on rising through the simple and eco- 
nomical one night treatment afforded by Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment. Bathe and soak the hands on 
retiring, in a hot lather of Cuticura soap. Dry and 
anoint freely with Cuticura ointment, and in severe 
eases spread the ointment on thin pieces of old linen 
or cotton. Wear during the night old, loose gloves, or 
a light bandage to protect the clothing. This treat- 
ment is most effective for chapped, itching and bleed- 
ing hands, dry, fissured, feverish palms, and shape- 
less nails with painful finger-ends. {Adv. 


STAMPS (Gain 'srAitr to. Tolead, dhic. 
Handy Clothes Sprinkler 


4 Insures even dampening. Brass 
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44 nickel plated. Lasts a lifetime. 
Postpaid 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
Brown Supply Co., Lynn, Mass. 











A SPOON. SHAKER 
STRAIGHT FROM COFFEEDOM. 


Coffee can marshall a good squadron of enemies 
and some very hard ones to overcome. A lady in 
Florida writes: 

“TI have always been very fond of good coffee, 
and for years drank it at least three times a day. 
At last, however, I found that it was injuring me. 

“I became bilious, subject to frequent and vio- 
lent headaches, and so very nervous, that I could 
not lift a spoon to my mouth without spilling a 
part of its contents. 

“My heart got ‘rickety’ and beat so fast and so 
hard that I could scarcely breathe, while my skin 
got thick and dingy, with yellow blotches on my 
face, caused by the condition of my liver and 
blood. 

“I made up my mind that all these afflictions 
came from the coffee, and I determined to experi- 
ment and see. 

“So I quit coffee and got a package of Postum 
which furnished my hot morning beverage. After 
a little time I was rewarded by a complete resto- 
ration of my health in every respect. 

“TI do not suffer from biliousness any more, my 
headaches have disappeared, my nerves are as 
steady as could be desired, my heart beats regu- 
larly and my complexion has cleared up beauti- 
fully—the blotches have been wiped out and it is 
such a pleasure to be well again.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ““The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Neat, clean, ornamental, 
convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. Mace 
of metal. Cannot spill 
or tip over, will not soil 
or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. Of 
dealers or sent pre- 


150 De Kalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


ASTHMA “neo 


No need of changing climate for re- 





lief. Stay at home and earn ten times 


the cost of treatment and save ex- 

pense of trip. The Hayes+ Method HOME 
not only gives relief and comfort but 

Cures Permanently. Write now for free TO 
ya Bers Ss. St 

ress P. Har: ‘ayes, M.D., o, N.Y. STAY 


H. ay-Fi ever curep 











Say, Fellows! 


The best pencils for 
doing lessons are the 
kind your big brother 
always carries, 


DIXON'S | 


| PENCILS | 


He likes them better than 
any others—and he knows, 








JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 























Catalogue of Kodaks and Browntes 
Sree at the dealers or by mail, 








Take along 
a Brownie 


Make the happiness of to-day a pleasure 
for many to-morrows with a picture record 
of your summer outing. 


The Brownie Cameras (they work like Kodaks) make such good 
pictures, are so convenient, so simple to operate and so inexpensive, 
that they put picture making within reach of everyone. 
daylight loading Kodak film cartridges and no dark-room is necessary 
for any part of the work. You can make good pictures with a Brownie. 


No. 2 Brownie for 24% x 3% pictures, $2.00, No. 2A Brownie 
(see cut) for 2% x 4% pictures, $3.00, No. 3 Brownie for 3% x 4% 
pictures, $4.00, Folding Brownies, $5.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


They use 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Koduk City. 
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DADDY KN OWS 








— us dry our tears now, laddie, 
Let us put aside our woes; 

Let us go and talk to daddy, 
For I’m sure that daddy knows. 

Let us take him what we’ve broken, 
Be it heart or hope or toy, 

And the tale may bide unspoken, 
For he used to be a boy. 


He has been through all the sorrows 
Of a lad at nine or ten; 

He has seen the dawn of morrows 
When the sun shone bright again ; 
His own heart has been near breaking, 
Oh, more times than I can tell, 

And has often known the aching 
That a boy’s heart knows so well. 


I am sure he well remembers, 
In his calendar of days, 
When the boy-heart was December’s, 
Though the sun and flowers were May’s. 
He has lived a boy’s life, laddie, 
And he knows just how it goes; 
Let us go and talk to daddy, 
For I’m sure that daddy knows. 


Let us tell him all about it, 
How the sting of it is there, 

And I have not any doubt it 
Will be easier to bear; 

For he’s trodden every byway, 
He has fathomed every joy, 
He has travelled every highway 
In the wide world of a boy. 


He will put aside the worries 
That his day may follow through, 
For the great heart of him hurries 
At the call of help from you. 
He will help us mend the broken 
Heart of ours or hope or toy, 
And the tale may bide unspoken— 
For he used to be a boy. 


a 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 

HE judge inquired 

f 7 whether the pris- 

(S) oner had counsel, 

LS and finding that he had 

Ke I ® not, requested a distin- 

(3) guished attorney who 

was in the room to 

represent the young man at the bar. The case 

was short. The prisoner had been employed 

as a clerk, and had stolen money. The evi- 

dence was conclusive; there was nothing worth 

speaking of for the defense, and the young 

man was soon sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Five years later, or a little less, for sentences 
are reduced by good behavior, the same attor- 
ney was calling on one of his most important 
clients, and saw this same young man at a 
desk in the office. He took a second look, and 
noticed that the young man evaded his gaze. 
The lawyer passed into another room, and 
having transacted his business, returned to his 
own offices. ‘ . 

He was much disturbed, and doubtful con- 
cerning his own duty. Should he tell his 
client that this man had been in prison? He 
did not like to do it. On the other hand, he 
knew that the business of the firm was such 
that it was in the power of a clerk in the office 
to do great harm if he should so choose. 

After much reflection, he called the next day, 
and again entered the inner office. 

‘“‘Mr. Jackson,’’ he asked, ‘‘do you know 
much about this clerk of yours?’’ 

**T know all about him, ’’ answered Mr. Jack- 
son. ‘*What do you know ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing that I shall tell to any one, since 
you know, ’’ said the lawyer. 

‘*Well, then, I will tell you that he told me 
all about it. He came to the city, as so many 
men do when they have served their time. 
He could find nothing to do. He tried one 
or two places, and got work in one; but the 
other employés discovered his history, and he 
was out of a job within a week. 

‘*He saw my sign, and happened to remem- 
ber my speaking at a Sunday-school convention 
where he was present. He quoted my own 
words tome. He reminded me that I had said 
God is always ready to give a man another 
chance, and he put it up to me to say whether 
I held to the same principle. I hated to risk 
him, considering the nature of my business, 
but I put him on the pay-roll. I can’t be as 
good as God, but I try, at least, to practise 
what I preach. ’’ 

The pathetic thing about this story is that 
the young man did not prove true. He betrayed 
his trust this time as he had done before. In 
less than a year he absconded with money 
belonging to his employer, and information 
which he used to his employer’s harm. 
The employer died not long ago. Many good 
things were said about him in print, and some 


reservations were made also. But his lawyer, 
now a judge, said this of him: 

‘*He had his faults, but he was a good man. 
I have always remembcred especially that 
when that young man had betrayed him, and 
I asked, ‘Are you sorry you trusted him?’ he 
answered, ‘I would rather be wronged a hun- 
dred times trying to help a man up than fail 
once to assist the man who is earnestly striving 
to find in what way God is going to give him 
another chance.’ ’’ 


* ¢ 





| THE COURTSHIP OF A PRINCESS. 


| ANY years ago a young princess of Germany 
M went to Cologne one afternoon with her 
mother to attend a concert. Herself pas- 
sionately fond of music, she was troubled over her 
mother’s lack of interest on this occasion. Ina 
recent book, “From Memory’s Shrine,” the cause 
of that indifference and of the subsequent silence 
|is explained by the princess herself, now the 
much loved Queen of Roumania, known in litera- 
| ture as “Carmen Sylva.” It is interesting, too, to 
| learn from the story that even princesses may 
| have a voice in determining a certain important 
| matter, in which they are popularly supposed to 
| be treated as pawns. 


| In spite of Madame Schumann’s absence, it was 
| a most interesting rehearsal. 

| I could not help noticing, however, that m 

| mother’s thoughts were entirely elsewhere, and it 
annoyed me that she should let anything distract 
| her attention from the glorious music. Nor did 
| we stay to the end, much to my disappointment 
an drove off to the Flora garden and lunche 

there. 

As we sat there, I could not_ help noticing that 
we attracted the attention of a little group of gen- 
tlemen, strangers as I thought, one of whom at 
last seated himself at a table near, and looked at 
me so hard that I turned slightly away. 

But when we rose, all three came up to us, and 
we recognized Herr von Werner. His two com- 
— were none other than the young Prince of 

umania and his representative in Paris. 

I was sincerely glad to meet the prince n, 
for I had seen him in Berlin some years before, 
and was full of admiration for his adventurous 
spirit and strong sense of duty in entering on his 
task in his new country. I walked on ahead with 
him, discussing all sorts of things, my mother fol- 
lowing with the others. 

The time passed so quickly and I found my 
companion’s conversation so interesting that two 
hours had gone before we = into the carriage 
again. As we drove awa; exclaimed : 

“There is somebody w th whom one can enjoy 
talking! He is really a charming young man!’ 

My mother said nothing at all. 

e yg at Madame Schumann’s. The dear 
old ry n St. Petersburg were brought back, as 
I sat holding her hand. But she was somewhat 
depressed, having just parted from her third 
daughter, who had recently married an Italian 


count. 

“Only think what it means,” she said to | 
mother, “to have brought up one’s child, loved an 
eared for her all these years, and then some 
—— comes along and carries her off!” 

Again my mother kept silence, but 1 could not 
help thinking there was a strange expression on 
her face. 

When we left, there was only just time to dress 
for the concert that night. My toilet was ver 
hurriedly made, in spite of the satisfaction I felt 
in the pretty dress—a white flowered silk over a 

ale blue underskirt—I was to wear, for my one 

ear was of missing any of the music. 

But while I was dressing, the Prince of Roumania 
had been announced, and stayed and stayed, and 
I could hardly control my impatience, till at last I 
— him leave and rushed to my mother, to hurry 


er. 

But the serious look with which she met me 
checked the impatient exclamation on my lips. 
Taking my arm in hers, she began to pace the 
room with me. 

“The Prince of Roumania was here just now,” 
she said, “‘to ask you to be his wife.” 

She stopped and looked at me, half-expecting 
the decided refusal with which all 
had hitherto been met. 

But instead, “Already?” was the only word I 
brought out. 

I heard my mother telling me of the high and 
noble mission awaiting me, should I accept the 
—-. of the wide field in which my energies might 

nd scope, and the honor she accounted it that his 
choice fallen on me. 

As she went on talking my hesitation seemed to 
fade away, and it was not long before I said to her: 

“Let him come. He is the right one!” 


such proposals 
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THE OMNISCIENT MACAULAY. 
[: the earlier half of the last century Elizabeth, 


Lady Holland, was the most conspicuous female 

figure, royalty excepted, in the splendid society 
of London, writes John Fyvie in his book, ‘“‘Noble 
Dames and Notable Men of the Georgian Era.” 
Her dinners at Holland House were famous for 
brilliant talk, which talk the hostess herself con- 
trolled more or less despotically. Moore confided 
to his diary that “poets inclined to a plethora of 
vanity would find a dose of Lady Holland now and 
then good for their complaint!” 


But even her ladyship’s generalship was taxed 
to control the flow of Macaulay’s learning, as is 
amusingly evident from an extract from Greville’s 
diary, quoted by Mr. Fyvie. 

Before dinner some mention was made of the 
portraits of the Speakers in the Speaker’s house, 
and I asked how far back they went. Macaulay 
said he was not sure, but certainly as far back as 
Sir Thomas More. 

“Sir Thomas More?” said Lady Holland. “I 
did not know he had been Speaker.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Macaulay. “Don’t you re- 
member when Cardinal Wolsey came down to the 
House of Commons and More was in the chair?” 

And then he told the whole of that well-known 
transaction, and all More had said. 

At dinner, —— > variety of subjects, we got 
upon India.’ And then the subject of Sir Thomas 
| Munro came - Lady Holland did not know why 
| Sir Thomas Munro was so distinguished, and so 
Macaulay explained all that he had ever said 
done, written or thought, till Lady Holland got 
bored with Sir Thomas, and told Macaulay She 
had had enough of him. 

This would have dashed and silenced an ordi- 
nary talker, but to Macaulay it was no more than 
replacing a book on its shelf, and he was as ready 
as ever to .¥ on any other topic. It would be 
impossible follow and describe the various 
mazes of conversation, all of which he threaded 
with an ease that was always astonishing and 
instructive, and generally interesting and amu- 





ong. 

hen we went up-stairs we 

of the church. Allen asked 

read much of the fathers. 
“Not a great deal,” he said. 
He had read Chrysostom when he was in India; 

that is, he had turned over the leaves, and for a 


Ret upon the fathers 
acaulay if he had 





few months had read him for two or three hours 
every morning before breakfast. 

“T remember,” he said, “‘a sermon of Chrysos- 
tom’s in praise of the Bishop of Antioch.” And 
then he proceeded to give us the substance of this 
sermon, till Lady Holland got tired of the fathers. 
Pe her extinguisher on Chrysostom as she had 

one on Munro, and with a sort of derision, and 
as if to have the pleasure of puzzling Macaulay, 
she turned to him and said: 

“Pray, Macaulay, what was the origin of a doll? 
When were dolls first mentioned in history?” 

Macaulay was, however, just as much up to the 
dolls as he was to the fathers, and instantly 
replied that the Roman children had their dolls, 
which they offered up to Venus when they grew 
older—and he quoted Persius on dolls. 

I have not the least doubt, if he had been allowed 
to proceed, he would have told us the name of 
the first baby that ever handled a doll. 





FRAGMENTS 


| by Alice M Lewts poop 
Se” 3 ; See ® 
HARP string lying mute, 
A rose-leaf shriveled and old, 
A snatch of a song once heard, 
And a story partly told ; 
A letter or two and a smile, 
A tress of shining hair, 
An idle brush, and a sigh, 
And a half-forgotten prayer ; 
A rime that was never said, 
A tear, and a baby’s shoe, 
And some prints by the garden gate 
Where the little feet went through ; 
A web that was only begun, 
And a dream that was rudely broken, 
An empty nest on its bough, 
And a word that was idly spoken. 


So you may gather up 

The fragments of a life,— 
A little of its joy, 

A little of its strife,— 

And sigh when it is done, 
Because they are so small, 
So worthless and so vain. 
Yet He Who knoweth all 
May see in the poor, bare shreds, 
A beauty most divine, 

And lay them gently down, 
Fit offering at His shrine. 





ae 
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SEEKERS AFTER TRUTH. 


T: direct a man’s atténtion to himself as a 
whole—as a machine, complex and capable 
of quite extraordinary efficiency for travel- 
ling through this world smoothly and with satis- 
faction to all concerned—is the aim of Arnold 
Bennett, in “The Human Machine,” a little book 
of wisdom flavored with wit. Quite delightfully 
Mr. Bennett, pursuing this end, presents a house- 
hold situation, recognizable by all, where “pure 
zeal” prevails—just for keeping truth from being 
crushed to earth. 


In the ordinary household the amount of machine 
horse-power expended in fighting for the truth is 
really quite absurd. 

For example, my wife states that the Joneses 
have gone into a new fiat, of which the rent is one 
hundred and sixty-five pounds a year. 

Now Jones has told me personally that the rent 
of his new flat is one hundred and fifty-six pounds 
ayear. I correct my wife. 

nowing that she is in the right, she corrects 
me. She cannot bear that a falsehood should pre- 
vail. It is not a question of nine pounds; itisa 
question of truth. 

Her enthusiasm for truth excites my enthusiasm 
for truth. Five minutes ago I didn’t care two- 
pence whether the rent of Jones’s new flat was 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds or one hundred 
and fifty-six pounds or one thousand and fifty-six 

unds a year. But now I care intensely that it 
s one hundred and fifty-six pounds. I have formed 
myself into a select society for the propagating of 
the truth about the rent of Jones’s new flat, and 
| wife has done the same. 

n eloquence, in argumentative skill, in strict 
supervision of our tempers, we each squander 
enormous quantities of that h. p. which is so 
precious to us. And the net effect is naught. 

Now if one of us two had understood the ele- 
mentary principles of human engineering, that 
one would have said, privately: 

“Truth is never in a hurry. If it doesn’t come 
out to-day, it will come out to-morrow, or next 


year. 

“Ultimately my wife jer my husband] will learn 
the essential cosmic truth about the rent of Jones’s 
new fiat. already know it 
when she [or he] knows it 
my_ triumph. ni my, reputation for accuracy 
and calm restraint will be consolidated. 

“If, by rare mischance, I am in error, it will be 
vastly better for me in the day of my undoing that 
I have not been too positive. 

“Besides, nobody has appointed me sole custo- 
dian of the great truth concerning the rent of 
Jones’s new flat.” 

If one of us had meditated thus, much needless 
friction could have been avoided and power saved ; 
amour- would not have been exposed to 
risk; the sacred cause of truth would not in the 
least have suffered. 

And the rent of Jones’s new flat would anyhow 
have remained exactly what it is. 





, and the moment 
will be the moment of 
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FUN AMONG THE IGOROTS. 


VERY nation has its own idea of sport; that 
E of the wild Igorots of northern Luzon used 

to consist principally of head-hunting, a grisly 
and bloody recreation which the American occu- 
pation has, of course, discouraged. But not all 
the pastimes of the Igorots are as horrible as this. 
One rather amusing game of which they are fond 
is thus described by Dean C. Worcester in the 
National Geographic Magazine: 


A constabulary officer tells us that if we want to 
see a unique contest we must ask for the slappin: 

ame of the Bontoc Igorots. We want to see a 

ere is going, and say so. 

A wooden bench is brought out, and two lithe 
and muscular young men step forward. One of 
them squats on the bench, asping his right 
thigh in his hands so as to tighten the muscles as 
much as possible. 

The other stands beside him and stretches out 
his right arm. He throws his arm back, and then 
sweeps it forward, in a full round-arm swing. 
The blow falls on thin air, close to the tightened 
thigh muscles of his opponent. 

e now swings his arm back again, his whole 
body turning with it; rises on the s of his left 
foot, and puts every ounce of strength which he 
possesses into a blow delivered with the flat of his 








hand upon the rigid thigh of his Teen, Knots 
of muscle spring out on his arm, back and legs as 
he strikes, and the blow cracks like a revolver-shot. 

The recipient endeavors, sometimes with poor 
success, to preserve an expression of contemptu- 
ous indifference. The judges examine his thigh. 
If the blow has been hard enough, blood will show 
just beneath the skin, and he will not have the 
Satisfaction of taking a whack at his opponent; 
but if this result has not been achieved, the other 
must take his seat on the bench and submit to be 
smitten. 

The contest continues until one succeeds in pro- 
ducing the bloody mark on the other. 

N 
men battling, aided or frustrated by the 
superhuman. John C. Neihardt, in “The 

River and I,” says that Americans do not write 
epics, they live them; and he recalls the story of 
old Hugh Glass, which he declares to be wonder- 
ful enough to be the foundation of a tremendous 
#ischylean drama. He describes him as a giant 
to endure, and an angel to forgive. 


He was in the Leavenworth campaign against 
the Arkaras, and afterward went as a hunter 
with the a. He had a friend, a 
mere boy, and the two were very close. 

One day Glass, who was in advance of the party, 
beating up the country for game, fell in with a 
grizzly, and when the main party came up, he 
ay horribly mangled, with the bear standing over 
him. They killed the bear, but the old man seemed 
done for. His face had all its features scraped off 
one of his legs went wabbly when they lifted 

m 
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AN UNWRITTEN EPIC. 
epic story in its essence is the story of heroic 


It was merely a matter of one more man being 
dead, so the expedition pushed on, leaving the 
young friend with several others to see the old 
man underground. 

But the old man was a fighter and refused to 
die, though he was unconscious. He os stub- 
bornly for several days, but it d plain gl 
that he would have let soon. the youn 
friend and the others left the old man in the wil- 
derness to finish up the job by himself. They took 
his weapons and hastened after the main party, 
for the country was hostile. 

But one day old Glass woke up and got one of 





his eyes open. When he saw how things stood, he 
vowed that he would live, merely for the sake of 
killing his false friend. 


e crawled to a series 
near by, where he found a bush of ripe bull- 
berries. He waited day after day for strength, 
and finally started out to crawl a small matter of 
one hundred miles to the nearest fort. 

e did it. Also he found his friend after much 
wandering—and forgave him. 


* 


A MOUNTAIN INCIDENT. 


N crossing the Himalayas the traveller encoun- 
| ters extreme cold. Little animal life is seen in 

the vast silence which encloses these great 
heights of Central Asia. In his book, “Across 
the Roof of the World,” Lieut. P. T. Etherton 
notes a little incident illustrative of the severity 
of the weather encountered, an incident with a 
touch of sadness in it. 


While — absorbed in reading, there ap- 
pee beneath the canvas walls of my tent a 
ittle bird, the size of the familiar wagtail. He 
hopped in, and gazing up at me in wonder and 
amazement, seemed to demand shelter from the 
bitter cold without. 7 

His appeal was notin vain. Ina tiny box which 
lay beneath my I made a comfortable nest of 
wool and installed him therein, partly covering up 
the box as some further protection against the 
rigors of the arctic climate. 

ence he came, or how he had reached m 
tent, I knew not, but doubtless he had battle 
bravely against the icy blast, and on through the 
pitiless snow, until at last he found a haven of 
refuge from the a | of the elements. 

Far into the night the snow fell with silent per- 
sistency, and the cold increased, until the land 
seemed locked in an icy grip, which reduced 
everything to a state of frozen rigidity. a 

Several times I took a quiet look at the little 
inmate of the box. There he sat, looking ill and 
weak, scarce able to move. Before turning in for 
the night I —_ arranged the little creature’s 
nest, and made him yet more comfortable. Of 
food he would take none; the cold seemed to have 
struck too deep to render possible any movement 
on his part. 

The snow must have ceased before daylight, for 
when I awoke the sky was clear. I thought of 
the little stranger, and how the rays of the sun 
would bring warmth and gladnessto him. I peeped 
beneath the covering. ere he lay in an attitude 
unmistakable. He was dead. 


PROTECTING THE VOLUNTEERS. 


the course of an after-dinner speech not long 
[a Dr. Simon Flexner of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research recalled a once 
familiar story of the younger Pitt which may bear 
retelling for the present generation. The solemn 
and stiff-necked statesman had his moments of 
ironic humor. 


When eaghend was threatened by a French 
invasion in 1802, there were a great many volunteer 
soldiers enlisted. But the articles of enlistment 
arded these volunteers very carefully against 
much ——— 

They were not to take the field “except in case 
of actual invasion.”” They were not to be put on 
war rations “‘except in case of actual invasion. 
They were not to be drilled hard “except in case 
of actual invasion.” 

When Pitt read these articles, he frowned. 
Finally, on toward the end of the document, he 
came to a provision that under no circumstances 
were the volunteers to leave the country. Here 
he lost patience, and seizing a pen, he added to 
that provision the clause: 

“Except in case of actual invasion.” 


® & 


TIMELY ADVICE. 


r [oe town hall was packed, and the village 
audience, says a writer in Answers, followed 
the fair young heroine’s tribulations wit! 

breathless interest. 


She was having a terrible time. In the space o! 
five short minutes she was nearly run over by # 
mad horse, bitten by a mad fog, and drowned in « 
mad millrace. She escaped these things, only tv 
fall finally into the hands of the vaunting villain. 

The audience strained forward as the villain le 
her to a lonely cave and cast her into the presen 
of a huge gorilla. sa 

“‘R-r-r-revenge at last!” muttered the villain. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” cried the heroine, as the 
gorilla approached with a malevolent grimace 

Oh, what shall I do?” 

It was too much. The strain could not be borne 
any longer. In a frenzy of excitement a membe! 
of ‘the audience rose from his seat, clapped hi> 


hands to his mouth and shouted : 
“Chuck ’im a nut, miss!” 






























SF 
THE “DEW-GLASS.” 


By Zitella Cocke. 


ITTLE Pheebe lived in the beauti- 
ful city of New Orleans, where 
she could see some very charm- 

ing and wonderful things. But as 
fine and pleasant as was the life in 
this Southern city, the little girl 
thought it would be a happy change 
to visit her cousins in the country, 
and she was quite right. Trees and 
flowers and orchards and gardens, 
with birds and cows and chickens 
and sheep, offer little people many 
pleasures. 

When her cousin David wrote her 
that he would show her the ‘‘dew- 
glass,’”? she thought about it with 
interest, and wondered what it could 
be. 

‘‘What is a dew-glass?’’ asked 
Phoebe, as soon as she arrived at her 
cousin’s. ‘*Is it in the parlor?’’ 

David shook his head, but Phoebe 
would not be put off, and finally 
aunty told her that dew-glasses could 
be seen in the morning only, and 
the dear little girl must content her- 
self to wait, and very early, yes, 
almost as early as the dawn, the 
dew-glass could be seen. 

‘*And do they grow on the trees 
or in the gardens ?’? 

‘*They are in the garden walk,’’ 
said David, ‘‘and in the yard, and 
anywhere you choose to put them. ’’ 

‘‘Oh—oh !’’ said poor little Phoebe ; 
but aunty whispered in her ear: 

‘‘Never mind, Phebe. I’ll tell 
you all about it to-night when we 
go to bed.’’ 

The next morning Phebe had to 
be waked, and never did little folk 
dress in a greater hurry; and just 
as the sun was peeping over the 
horizon, the whole company had 
gathered in the garden with David. 

‘*Now look, all of you,’’ said he, 
when they had reached the bottom of the gar- 
den. ‘‘I think you’ll say they are beauties !’’ 

All exclaimed with delight, for they beheld 
a beautiful sight. A dozen holes had been 
made in the ground about six inches deep, 
some two feet long, some much shorter, some 
square, and some round, and all covered with 
glass—mostly the remnants of window-panes. 
Underneath the glass were flowers of every 
color, made into wreaths and crosses and 
anchors and ladders, and every other shape 
that boys and girls could devise. The glass 
was covered with drops of dew, which had 
fallen during the night, and now shone like 
crystal in the light of the rising sun. 

At first sight, before the sun’s rays had 
reached the glasses, Phoebe said, ‘‘O David, 
the flowers are so hot! Look at the moisture 
on the glass !’’ 

But when David explained to her that it 
was dew on the glass, the little girl understood 
what a dew-glass was. 

Very beautiful were the dew-glasses; but 
children who would see them in their glory 
must rise betimes, for when the sun is high 
the drops of dew are dried up, and the flowers 
have lost their crown of diamonds, and wilt 
under the scorching sun. 


————_ ep + 


RAINBOW CLAMS. 
By M. Tevis. 


HEN George reached Aunt Nan’s cot- 

tage by the seashore in Florida, it 

was late at night, and he was fast 
asleep. 

That is why, when he woke up the next 
morning, he could not think where he was. 
Instead of the blue walls and white ceiling of 
his own little room at home, he saw nothing 
but yellow pine everywhere. 

Just then Aunt Nan looked in at the door. 

“Time to get up, Georgie-Peorgie! Come 
tuke your bath,’’ she said. 

“Where is the bath-room, aunty?’’ asked 
George, hopping out of bed. 

Aunt Nan laughed. ‘‘Go to the window,’’ 
She said, ‘‘and you’ll see the tub.”’ 

George ran over to the window and looked 
out. What he saw was a strip of white sand, 
Shining like snow, and beyond that the blue 
Atlantic. 

“Oh! oh! oh!’ he cried. ‘‘Is that the 
ocean, aunty? And am I to take my bath 
In i¢?%? 

Five minutes later George and Aunt Nan 
were holding hands and jumping the little 





breakers which came racing in toward land. 
By and by Aunt Nan said, ‘‘Now we'll | 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


catch our soup for dinner,’’ and her eyes 
twinkled when she saw George’s puzzled 
expression. 

‘*Look,’’ said Aunt Nan, pointing to the 
wet sand. ‘‘Do you see all those little holes ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said George, ‘‘just as if somebody 
had been poking a slate-pencil into the beach. ’’ 

‘*Well, wait till the next wave washes over 
them, and then look again. ’’ 

In a minute George called out, ‘‘Oh, what a 
lot of pretty shells! All colors, pink and 
yellow and white and purple and green! They 
look like sweet peas.’’ 

He picked up a handful of them and gave a 
shout: 

‘‘Why, aunty, they’re alive, and they have 
little white tongues sticking out between their 
two edges. Did you ever see them before?’’ 








‘Yes, they’re clams, and we’ll fill your 


bucket with them. Be quick, for they’re 
beginning to go down. ’’ 

Sure enough, the clams were opening their 
shells, and their soft white bodies were thrust 
out and digging as fast as they could into the 
wet sand. 

When they had filled their bucket George 
said, ‘‘But I thought clams were big. Are 
these baby clams ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said aunty, ‘‘these are not baby 
clams, but a special kind called the rainbow 
clam, and they never get bigger than your 
thumb-nail. They are given their 
because of their lovely colors. They are found 
only in Southern waters. ’’ ’ 


George thought they tasted even better than | 


they looked when dinner-time came. 





HAYING-TIME AT GRANDPA’S. 


By John Clair Minot. 


It was haying-time at grandpa’s, and Bennie had to go; 

He knew his help was needed, for grandpa told him so. 
And when the schools have ended and vacation has begun, 
A summer in the city isn’t any kind of fun. 

But my! to visit grandpa’s, with haying-time at hand, 

Is just the best thing ever, as all boys understand. 


His task at first was spreading the grasses newly mown, 
And Bennie started bravely to do as he was shown. 

But the bobolinks were singing in the meadow just below, 
And it looked a place most likely for strawberries to grow, 
And a million gleaming daisies were beckoning, every one; 
‘Twas there that grandpa found him, a-sleeping in the sun. 


His duty next was raking behind the load of hay, 

To see that none was wasted by being blown away. 

But he heard a gentile ripple, and then he ran to look, 

For he thought there might be minnows in the waters of the brook. 
In the elm a bird was singing the strangest kind of tune, 

And so he stayed to listen throughout the afternoon. 


Then next his grandpa sent him up on the mow one day, 
To help where they were storing the fragrant crop away. 
But he heard a frightened chirping among the rafters high, 
And he saw a nest of swallows that had not learned to fly; 
So off he quickly hurried to find a worm or two, 

For fear the mother swallow had more than she could do. 


And so from early morning, in the sunshine or the rain, 
Until the fall of twilight, when the cows came down the lane, 
Did Bennie help his grandpa the whole long summer through — 


And oh, the things he learned there! 


And oh, how brown he grew! 


And when he started homeward, they heard his grandpa say, 


** You've surely helped us, Bennie. 


I wish that you could stay.”’ 





name | 
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PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 

An animal known for its grace, 

My first you often see; 
My next of words has smallest place, 

A word itself may be; 
However old my third may be 

Tis named when ’t strikes the 


zround, 
= whole a kind of book you see 
hat springtime brings around. 
II. 

My first is a plant with medicinal 
properties; my second is a measure; 
and my whole is the home of our men- 
of-war. 

III. 

My first is always stuffing; my sec- 
ond is occupied by the accused; and 
my whole is an open space. 

Iv. 

My first warms and comforts; my 
second is a pronoun; and my whole is 
a flower. 

Vv. 
Without my first there ne’er can be 
A living creature, as you'll see; 
But from my next you may be free, 
And then with me you will agree. 
My whole you’ll never need to know— 
Yet guess this puzzle ere you go. 

VI. 
Some women like to do my first; 
For some of tasks it is the worst; 
I’d choose my second, far to roam, 
And when aweary fly back home; 
’Twould pleasant be within my third, 
The lovely month—you’ll guess the 

word ; 

My fourth’s a luster, sure to be 
On fabrics silken, as you see. 
My whole, an instrument, has paid 
By easing work for wife and maid. 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

My whole is an American author, and 
is composed of sixteen letters. 

My 7102111616 is the occupation of 
a small animal ; 42157 is to suspend; 
13 25 15 is conceited ; 2128 is dexterity ; 
31410 is awrong; 912 is a conjunction. 


3. FALSE COMPARATIVES. 

Positive, a relish; comparative, a 
small dish; positive, a kind of pastry; 
comparative, a tyrant; positive, a crea- 
ture that lives on insects ; comparative, 
to pound; positive, a rug; compara- 
tive, substance; positive, a famous 
city; comparative, a wanderer; posi- 
tive, a market; comparative, one who 
makes a great sacrifice for the sake 
of principle ; positive, a bird ; compara- 
tive, a pedler. 


4. ACROSTIC. 
Give the authors of the following quotations. 
Their initial letters spell the last name of a cele- 
brated author. 


“Grow old with me—the best is yet to be 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 
“When Greeks joined Greeks then was the tug of 
war.” 
“A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage.” 
“Music has charms to soothe a savage breast.” 
“Faint heart ne’er won fair lady.” 


5. A HIDDEN PALINDROME. 


The answer may be read backward as well as 
forward. 


“Egad!” he said. A base word, too 

ee his grim disgust. 

The tone denotes what he had felt 
To find his broken trust. 

He then had learned a lesson bad, 

And at his age ’twas very sad. 


6. ENIGMA. 
I’m found in kind, but not in bold; 
In silver am, but not in gold; 
I’m part of not, also of now; 
No part of tree, 7 am of bough; 
Seek me afar, I’ll not be near; 
I’m often hid, and am not here; 
I help make house, have of home no share; 
A part of earth, yet “y I wear; 
In each am I, yet not in all; 
In ery I dwell, but not in call. 


7. RIDDLES. 
I 


I’m succulent and well enjoyed by all, 
But I cause trouble in the old sea-wall. 


II. 


I come in summer—a thing so pure 

No mortal could hope to create. 

1 look to the sun for life and joy. 

To wither, alas! is my fate. 

But beauty gone, and when winter is here, 
The schoolboys all hail with delight, 
While others regard me with fear. 


8. CROSSWORD ENIGMAS, 
I. 

In bulge, not in swell; 

In tumbled, not in fell; 

In steamer, not in ship; 

In drinking, not in sip; 

In dorsal, not in fin; 

In losing, not in win; 

In guardian, not in ward. 

My whole is a reward. 

Il. 

My first is in peace, but not in fleece; 
My second is in quake, but not in ache; 
My third is in murk, but not in dirk ; 
My fourth is in lean, but not in mien; 
My fifth is in ram, but not in Sam; 
My sixth is in grief, but not in leaf; 
My seventh in mould, but not in sold; 
My last in same, but not in fame. 
My whole is seen far up in the sky, 
The sun in January passes it by. 


9. BEHEADINGS. 


I am a dignitary; beheaded, I will tell you 
about him; beheaded again, I describe him at a 
moment of exaltation; again, I am his predeces- 
sor; once again, I am a ee and again for 
the last time, I am thyself in a foreign tongue. 

I am known to the angler; twice beheaded, I 
form an ingredient of food; beheaded again, I am 
a = on. 

am a cloth; beheaded, I am a rough fellow; 
beheaded again, you will never find me at home. 
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A CHINESE “TEA PARTY.” 


HATEVER happens, either in the realm of 

history or of invention, it is pretty sure to 
find its parallel in China. Even the Boston Tea 
Party, a demonstration supposed to be the exclu- 
sive property of the time and place, is duplicated 
in action, if notin spirit, in the Yellow Kingdom. 
The story of this boycott is told by Arthur H. Smith 
in “Chinese Characteristics.” To understand the 
situations, one must give thought to the terrible 
and devastating floods which every now and then 
bring misery upon the Chinese people. 


The great rivers of China, especially the Yellow 
River, have a lawless way of ae their banks, 
and of turning the surrounding country into a 
scene of waste and desolation. The crops of 
millet, wheat, rice, tobacco and beans are totally 
ruined, and the fertile farms become pestilential 
marshes. 

Whole hamlets are swept away by the flooding 
waters, and the wretched villagers squat on the 
tops of matey hillocks, sheltered by rescued 
scraps of thatch or matting, and live upon the fish 
which they catch over what were once their harvest 
fields. Here and there, on little islands of mud, 
we poms herds of cattle, perishing for want of 

ood, 

There are many records of such floods and con- 
sequent famine. Perhaps the oldest is an ac- 
count of a tremendous deluge which took place 
2293 B. Cc. The ruler of the country expresses his 
concern in these words: 

“Destructive in their overflow are the waters of 
inundation. In vast extent they embrace moun- 
tains and hills, so the inferior — yroan and 
murmur. Is there no capable man to whom I can 
assign correction of the calamity?” 

In 1889 the inundation of the Yellow River caused 
great suffering. The “inferior ne pl not only 
“groaned and murmured,” but died by the hun- 
dreds. In order to raise funds for the relief of the 
survivors, oe of Hangchow levied a tax 
on each cup of tea sold in the tea-houses of the 
great city. The ancient capital assessed in this 
arbitrary fashion resented that tax after the man- 
ner of the Bostonians of 1773. In spite of the 
humane object of the assessment, the citizens put 
a boycott on tea, and the proprietors of the tea- 
houses cried out in protest. 

The prefect issued a second proclamation in 
which he assured his people that “happiness was 
their sure reward if ay cpocrmsy contributed to 
this excellent cause.” This agreeable assurance 
had no effect on the boyeotters, and the tax had 
be removed. Perhaps this is the only instance on 
record where a a of people are banded to 
resist compulsory “happiness.’ 


— 
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CHEERFULNESS AND FIDELITY. 


N 1881 a lad got work in the fire department of 

Chicago as drinking-water boy at Station 1, 
corner of Franklin and Quincy streets. He was 
“always on the job.””. The men overworked him, 
poked fun at him, sometimes kicked over the 
water-pail—in fact, this action was the joke of the 
day when a man was “sore” about anything. 


The lad was always cheerful, and replenished 
the old nozzleless sprinkle-can, which was us 
for that purpose, as often as necessary. This 
faithfulness, backed by his cheerful nature, made 
friends for him everywhere. 

It was not long before he began to climb. He 
did not ask for an advance; the advanced position 
asked for him. Soon he was a pipeman. In 
twenty-five years he was the chief of the depart- 
ment, but he was the same boy grown older. One 
of the old men of the department said: 

“The chief has the same good nature, the same 
democracy, the same forcefulness and the same 
conscientious devotion to duty; and a recent 
writer adds, “This characterization makes the 
repos’ as to his ve only a repetition.” 

his man died a few months ago with over 
twenty of his companion firemen, as they fought 
the flames on a —— mepnieg. There was an 
explosion within the burning building, a heavy 
wall fell. hey were beneath a covered platform 
near by in a position never thought to be unsafe. 
In an instant all was over. 

The fire-houses all over the city of Chicago are 
draped in mourning, not only for those heroic fire- 
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men, but for their heroic chief, Jim Horan. Every | 


schoolboy of that } 
ay as the Scotch lad looks back in romance to 
iis Bruce or Wallace. 

& 


h 


A MATTER OF MILEAGE. 


‘O many stories have been credited to Abraham 
Lincoln that it is with a feeling of satisfaction 

we find one told at his expense. During the 
presidential campaign of 1848 Mr. Lincoln was a 
member of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington. He made a speech before that body on 


reat city names him a hero | 4 rn ” . 
y aed enough, she is quite willing to make it public. In 


walking back to his desk, glance at his monuserips, 
and then resume his walk. He thus occupied his 
allotted hour. In the heat of the argument he had 
moved up and down the aisle several times. Find- 
ing himself in front of the clerk’s desk, he would 
retire to the rear and again talk himself forward. 

One Ohio member, named Sawyer, was not at all 
enthusiastic, probably owing to a want of sym- 
iy! with Lincoln’s politics. 


lanky Llinoisan’s speech? Very able, wasn’t it?” 
“Well,” said Sawyer, “the speech was pretty 
food, but I hope that he won’t charge mileage on 


& & 


WANTED A PLACE TO ALIGHT. 


HE red bear of Asia lives in lofty mountain 

solitudes, rarely coming below an altitude of 
eight thousand feet. For the greater part of the 
year he is content with a vegetarian diet, and leads 
a blameless and estimable life. But in spring he 
becomes mischievous, and then a man who pur- 
sues him in his native haunts must be a moun- 
taineer as well as a hunter. The following incident 
from “Sport and Life in the Further Himalayas,” 
by R. L. Kennion, illustrates the double danger. 


My Gilgit stalker used to tell of a bear that was 
a terror to the goatherds, sent to graze the village 
flocks in the Rakhiot glen—not only a robber, but 
a truculent one, who committed his crimes in the 
broad light of day, and cared for neither man nor 
dog. Gul Sher encountered him when out with 
T., a noted shot from among the small party of 
officers then at Gilgit. Behind them yawned a 
precipice ; in front was the big beast, grunting and 
slavering at the mouth. They faced one another 
“while men could count a score,” and still T. did 
not shoot. The bear advanced. 

“Shoot!” cried Gul Sher, but T. only looked 
round over his shoulder. The bearcame on. Then 
T. slowly put his rifle up and shot him dead through 


the head. 

“And why had not T. shot him before?” I asked. 

“That is what I wanted to know,” the stalker 
said, “‘and he told me that he was just looking for 
the easiest place to go down the precipice in case 
the bear was not killed.” 

I was sitting hearing the story at the exact spot 
where it paaeee, and —— 4 the edge, looked 
over. The first thing to break a fall was a green 
lawn of pine-tree tops two thousand feet below. 


* © 


LAMB’S TONIC WORDS. 


HARLES Lamb’s advice was invariably so 

pleasantly disguised in humor that before he 
knew it even a hypochondriac had itdown. When 
his intimate friend, the Quaker poet and country 
banker, Bernard Barton, ascribed his chronic 
headaches and low spirits to his desk labors, Lamb 
promptly rallied him on his undue alarm about his 
health. 


“Believe,” he urged, “the general sense of the 
mercantile world, which holds that desks are not 
deadly. It is the mind, g . B., and not the 
limbs, that taints by long sittings. Think of the 
patience of tailors—think how long the Lord Chan- 
cellor sits—think of the brooding hen.”’ 

Again, as Mr. Johnson Brigham points out in 
his recent book, “The Banker in Literature,” 
Barton for a time thought of quilting the bank 
altogether and meeting to authorship for a living, 
and again Lamb’s sterling sense came to the 
rescue. 

“Keep to your bank,” he advised, “and the bank 
will keep you.... Sit down, good B. B., in the 
banking office. What! Is there not from six to 
eleven p. m., six days in the week, and is there 
not all Sunday? Fie, what a superfluity of man’s 
time, if you could think so! ... Welcome, dead 
timber of a desk, that gives me life.” 

There is — however, that poor Barton could 
not altogether overcome his dislike for banking, 
and that although persuaded, he was of the same 
opinion still. 

“T shall go on making figures,” he quaintly com- 
plained, “till death makes me a cipher.” 


e & 


NOT ASHAMED OF IT. 


OT every woman hesitates about confessing 
her age; if she is young enough and artless 


testimony to which, consider this episode reported 
in the Philadelphia Times: 


The check which the comely young German 
woman handed in at the window of a Walnut Street 
savings fund bank the other day was made pay- 
able to Gretchen H. Schmidt, and she had indorsed 
it simply Gretchen Schmidt. The man at the re- 
ceiving teller’s window called her back to rectify 
the mistake just as she was turning away. 





July 27th of that year, which might have remained | 


buried in the files of the Congressional Globe had 
not his later fame kept it alive in the memory of 
those who heard it. 
gave occasion for the witty saying in criticism 
which is quoted in Mr. Hilton’s book, ‘The Funny 
Side of Politics.” 


The manner of its delivery | 


After speaking a few minutes, Mr. Lincoln aban- | 


doned his notes and trusted to his memory or to 
the inspiration of the theme. Becoming excited, 
he began walking up and down the aisle, his right 
arm —— extended and his long, bony forefinger 
pointing tc 

occupants of which his remarks were especiall 
addressed, and by whom he was listened to with 
the deepest attention, when he was not interrupted 
by loud laughter. His left arm was thrown behind 
him, and was partially covered by the skirts of a 
black swallow-tail coat, slightly threadbare, which 
hung loosely from his shoulders. 

He seemed hardly conscious of his movements 
until he had crossed the area and stood face to 
face with his auditors on the Democratic side of 
the hall, when he would suddenly turn, and rapidly 


» the one side of the hall, to the | 
c 


} 


“You don’t deposit this quite this way,” he ex- 
plained. ‘See, you have forgotten the H.” 

The young woman looked at her check and 
blushed a rosy red. 

“Ach, so I haf!” she murmured, and wrote hur- 
riedly : 
“Age 23.” 


* 


NOT LIVELY. 


NNA Maria Wilhelmina Pickering, in her 
“Memoirs,” edited by her son, tells a York 
shire incident which contains a great deal of 
human nature. Variety spices life; the plain is 
monotonous, until its extent entitles it to the 
name of prairie or desert, and it gains interest 
through vastness. 

There was an old couple in the village whom I 
used often to go to see. One day, when I found 
them sitting, one on each side of the fire, the old 
man said to me: } 

“Well, t’missis and me, we’ve been married nigh 
on fifty year, and we’ve never had one quarrel.’ 

The old woman looked at me, with a twinkle in 
her eye, and said: ’ 

“It war varie conscientious, but varie dool.”’ 


An Eastern mem- | 
er asked him, “Sawyer, how did you like the. 
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Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LFWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 











WE SHIPA 
without a cent de, 


posit, 


on highest hate 1911 model bicycles, 
FACTORY PRICES 2i:2:°¢ 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
fm until you write for our large Art C: 
re and learn our wonder /u/ proposition on first 
img sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS mattne te 
——as and selling our bicycles, 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Rr Coaster-B: vear wheels, 
all sundries at Aalf usual prices, 
Do Not write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D50, CHICAGO, 





ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 








Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The, Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A quick lunch. 





WF Avoid Imitations—Ask for ‘‘ HORLICK’S ’—Everywhere 
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season. 














tastes. 
unusual value. 
panion subscribers only. 
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No. 27. MISSES’ 


EXTENSION 
Given for one new yearly subscription, post-paid. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 


No. 28. ‘“‘NORMA’’ BRACELET. 


quality 14k gold-filled, 44 inch wide. 


No. 29. 
slipping off wrist. 














wide, with safety device. 
extra, postage included. 


No. 31. 


included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 


fitted with safety device. 
extra, postage included. 
No. 34. PLAIN 
device. 
included. Price $2.25, post-paid. 
_ No. 35. ENGRAVED BRACELET. 
with safety device. 
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device. 


cluded. Price $3.00, post-paid. 
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RACELETS are being worn more than ever this 
To meet the large demand, manufacturers 
have produced 4 great variety of styles. 
here shown includes some of the very choicest, in an 
assortment of widths and finishes which will please all 
Each Bracelet is of fine gold-filled quality and 
The following offers are made to Com- 





BRACELET. 


i f The ‘“‘Norma”’ Bracelet is appreciated 
not only for its adjustable feature, but also for its exquisite design. 
Given for one new yearly subscription 
and 60 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 
ENGRAVED BRACELET. Fitted with safety device to prevent 
Finely chased, 4 inch wide. 
subscription and 60 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 
No. 30. PLAIN BAND BRACELET. Finest quality of gold-filled, \% inch 
i Given for one new yearly subecrls 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 
; ENGRAVED BRACELET. Finely chased, 5-16 inches wide, fitted 
with safety device. Given for one new yearly subscription and 80 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $2.25, post-paid. 
No. 32. PLAIN BAND BRACELET. 5-16 inches wide, fitted with safety 
device. Given for one new yearly subscription and 60 cents extra, postage 


No. 33. ENGRAVED BRACELET. Beautifull 
Given for one new 
Price $3.00, post-pai 
BAND BRACELET. ‘4 inch wide, fitted with safety 


Given for one new yearly subscription and 80 cents extra, postage ] 


Finely chased, 5-8 inches wide, fitted 
Given for one new yearly subscription and $1.60 extra, 
postage included. Price $3.75, post-paid. 


No. 36. PLAIN BAND BRACELET. 5-8 inches wide, fitted with safety 


Given for one new yearly subscription and $1.25 extra, postage in- 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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The selection: 
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One-fourth inch wide. 


Best 











Given 





for one new yearly 


ption and 25 cents 





chased, 44 inch wide, 
a y subscription and $1.10 





























one open and one peep. 


Send us ten cents for our 
Prairie Girl poster. 





HOPKINS & ALLEN 


New Skeleton Stock Target Pistol 


Full length with stock attached 33 inches, full length with stock detached 21 inches ; 
length of barrel 18 inches, weight 2 pounds 5 ounces. 
Shoots .22 long rifle smokeless cartridge. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS COMPANY, °°” 








Equipped with two rear sights, 
Rifled with our own patented quick twist. 





Just the thing for your vacation. 
Can be carried in a suit case. 


Warren Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Price $11.00 
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“ ELL,” said Aunt Martha of the| 

W island lighthouse, untying the string 

which held the magazines, ‘‘if every- 
body was as thoughtful as you, we'd never get 
out of reading. You who come here summers 
haven’t much idea what it’s like winters. If 
it wasn’t for books, I don’t know how we’d 
get along. ’’ 

I sat on the steps of the little house—govern- 
ment property, and therefore spotless in its 
fresh whitewash. Below lay the fisherman’s 
village and the one hotel. It was'a blue and 
gold September day; the first tints of fall had 
turned the low bushes into crimson and deep- 
ened the water into glorious purple. Aunt 
Martha’s little flower-bed flamed in the last 
efforts of the year, gallantly going out under 
tiying colors. The breeze gently ruffled Aunt 
Martha’s gray hair, as she turned the leaves 
of the magazines. By the steps, on the grass, 
sprawled young Henry, whittling. 

‘+ Yes,’’ continued Aunt Martha. ‘ It’s | 
mighty nice to have a lot of reading against | 





DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 













“IT WAS FIERCE!" MUTTERED HENRY, 
FROM THE GRASS. 


winter. He likes it, too. After all, it’s cozy 
here evenings, with the wind whistling about 
the tower, me with my knitting and John with 
his book. You see, there’s weeks when we | 
don’t even get a paper. The travelling libra- 
ries come once in three months, but they’re 
boarders, as you might say, not our own.’’ 

‘Why, Aunt Martha!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘I | 
didn’t realize it. You shall have all my papers 
and magazines this winter.’’ 

‘Now that’s nice of you.’’ Then, hesitating 
a bit, ‘‘I’d like to ask you something if you 
won’t be offended. I ain’t in the habit of 
looking a gift horse in the mouth, but do you | 
always tear out the advertisements ?’’ 

“Why, yes; it makes them lighter, you) 
know. Of course those pages aren’t any use.”’ | 

** Well, I don’t know,”” returned Aunt | 
Martha, a bit wistfully. ‘‘Most everybody | 
does tear them out. I’m always hoping some | 
will be left in. I don’t want to ask for any- 
thing that’ll take more stamps mailing, but I’d 
rather have less and get the advertisements. ’’ 

**You find advertisements interesting ?’’ 

**They’re the best part to me,’’ answered 
Aunt Martha. ‘‘I guess you can’t understand | 
what it means to us, you being right in things. 
The stories are very nice, but they ain’t real | 
life. But things that are being bought and | 
sold, why, there isn’t any make-believe to 
them. ?? 

I could not honestly assent to this last bit of 
confidence in the ways of the world. Aunt 
‘Martha stepped into the house and returned, 
in old periodical in her hand. 

‘"Now see here,’’ she said, adjusting her 
lasses and turning over the well-worn pages, 
‘here’s a piece of poetry. It sounds pretty, 
and I guess it means something when you get 

sht down to it, but land, I ain’t got any | 

lea what it’s about! But just look at this | 

‘othes washer over here in the back. There’s | 
something I can sense. When my old fingers | 
are soaking in the suds, I like to think how 
that washer’s saving somebody else’s hands 
and breath. And the testimonials are real 
cheering. 

‘‘T’ve used the Never Weary Clothes Washer | 
for a year, and never had a backache.’ Now | 
win’t that lovely? Just think of that poor | 
sw oul! She was probably most wore out, and | 

er busband,—I can’t help thinking he was 
‘ real kindly man, only blind like most,—he 
‘ought her home a washer one night, and | 

‘re, she got well right off! Oh, there’s more 
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| she came across ‘Ulick’s Universal’? Why, it 


| orous, life-giving atmosphere. 


| fly off somewheres where the road goes on and | 
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stories in the back part of a magazine than in 
the front. ’’ 

Aunt Martha scanned the closely printed 
pages in a reminiscent manner. 

‘*It’s a good way to make profits, too,’’ she 
went on. 

‘*Profits, Aunt Martha ?’’ 

‘“*Well, like this: ‘You send us a stamp and 
we’ll send you a sample.’ Sometimes it’s only 
send your name. Then there are the puzzles. 
I got a prize on one of them once.’’ 

Aunt Martha nodded triumphantly. 

‘*Yes, it was making words out of another 
word—soap, it was advertising. I made out a 
real good list. ‘There was a piano for the first 
prize, and a gold watch, and I don’t know 
what not. I got one of the prizes.’’ 

‘*Was it the piano?’’ I asked. 

‘*T kinder hoped it would be. It would have 
been real entertaining winter evenings. No, 
| it was that little colored picture that hangs in 
the parlor. ‘The Lonely Sea,’ it’s called. It’s 
real pretty, but somehow I’d rather had green 
fields or a building. I suppose they thought 
that it was appropriate, but I get considerable 
of the lonely sea, as it is. But there, ain’t 
that ungrateful! And they threw in a cake of 
soap, too! 

‘*You mightn’t believe it, but an advertise- 
ment saved Henry’s life last winter. He got 
an awful cold. I dosed him up the best I 
knew how, but land, how he coughed! One 
night he couldn’t breathe, and you know that’s 
serious. I was real anxious; there ain’t 
a doctor on the island. Well, I 
just cast my eye over these adver- 
tisements, to see if I couldn’t get 
a hint of something, and I see: 
‘Take Tinkham’s Tasteless Cod- 
Liver Oil. Cures colds, coughs 
and croup.’ I didn’t have any 
cod-liver oil, but I says to John, 
‘A porgy’s a fish as much as a 
cod, and has a liver according.’ 
There was some porgy oil in the 
house. It wa’n’t smelless, and I 
guess it wa’n’t tasteless. ’’ 

‘Tt was fierce!’’ muttered 
Henry, from the grass. 

‘*Well, it cured him up. It’s 
real interesting, seeing the same 
advertisement in different books. | 
And sometimes you see the same | 
names in testimonials, and you feel 
as if you was acquainted. There’s 
Mary Quinny of Terrysville; you | 





| wouldn’t believe how many things she’s been | j 


cured of, all by one medicine. It’s really | 
wonderful. She must have been awfully 
sickly. I imagine she’s sort of old and ain’t | 
got any one to look out for her. Ain’t it nice | 


just brought new life to her. I feel real friendly 
| to Mary Quinny, and I’m just as pleased when 
| I read that she’s been cured of another disease. ’’ 

There was silence for a moment. The line 
of blue beyond the rocks rose and fell. The 
whole air was instinct with life. The world 
seemed to hold no possibility of a Mary Quinny, 
no room for a *‘Ulick’s Universal,’’ in its vig- 


‘“Then there’s the jokes, ’’ said Aunt Martha. 

I looked inquiringly at the speaker. Adver- | 
tisements had never seemed jovial reading. 

‘*Yes, John and me have great jokes over | 
sind: There’s automobiles, for instance. We | 
could never hope for one, and the land knows | 
what we could do with it if we had it! But) 
then, we take a lot of comfort in playing we’re | 
going to get one, and thinking what it would | 
be to step into one, all glittering and puffing, 
—the automobile, not John and me,—and to| 


on, instead of being a few rocky yards long. | 
Why, it seems like heaven and the wings of 
the wind just to think of it! 

‘*So I take up a magazine and turn to where 
they’re advertised, and I say to John, ‘That 
Swift Shot machine’s gone down in price to 
two thousand five hundred.’ And John’ll say, 


| ‘I ain’t quite sure about the Swift Shot’s bear- 


ings. We won’t let a hundred or two stand in | 
the way of being satisfied. I kind of favor the 
Yellow Speeder!’ Then we laugh and talk 
over the places we’d go to see. It’s just so} 
about other things: choosing houses, and what | 
kind of shingles we’d put on, and whether we’d | 
| have a front piazza or a side. Take it all in| 
all, I don’t believe there’s any more interesting 
reading than advertisements, nor any that kind | 
of broadens you out so much. ’’ 

‘*Bless her heart!’? I said to myself, as I 


| walked back to the hotel. ‘‘She shall have a 


feast next winter—catalogues, price-lists, circu- 
lars, magazines, and not one shorn of a pos- 
sible joy.’’ 

Then, as my eyes followed the long stretch of 
water over which I was to sail on the morrow, 


| to the busy world where I would be ‘‘in things, ’’ 


my heart grew very tender over Aunt Martha 


| and her advertisements. 
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A FEW PAGES FROM 
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FULLY DESCRIBING. THE 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA Iie 


PUBLISHED WITH THE APPROVAL O1 written 
TNE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA JOHN L ALEXANDER itr 
" 


‘LLUSTRATED BY 


GORDON GRANT 















~penrtm —~ 56 PAGES 
| eeeeenernmsmaelif WLUSTRATED IN COLORS 
SENT ANYWHERE FOR 10¢ (STAMPS OR COIN) BY 


MINUTE TAPIOCA © nance nass. 4 


HE Boy Scout Movement has now become world-wide in its scope, and because of its great 

merit and the possibilities it possesses for the good of boys, the Y. M. C. A. has not only 
heartily indorsed it, but has become largely responsible for it, and has entered into its 
management. This fact insures the wise guidance of the movement and should commend it 
to parents everywhere. The Boy Scout Book offered above is the only fully illustrated book 
published by the authority of the Boy Scout officials. It explains fully the purpose of the 
movement, and should be read by every boy, every parent, and every person interested in 
boys, whether they have boys of their own or not 


Sent post-paid for 10c. 


The book proper contains no advertising whatever The back page of cover only carries 
an advertisement of our Minute Tapioca and Minute Gelatines 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 96 West Main Street, ORANGE, MASS. 































Borate Wd Talcum 


TOILET POWDER 


Preserves the natural beauty and texture of the Skin, 
no matter what the form of outdoor sport may be. 


| A liberal application of Mennen’s Toilet Powder before 
and after exposure to Sun and Wind will prevent 
unburn, Prickly Heat and similar Summer annoyances. 

A light dusting of the powder over the body cools and refreshes 
the Skin after the bath, and removes that sticky sensation. 


Sample Box 4 cents, Stamps 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
20 Orange Street . é Newark, N. J. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is 
trated weekly paver for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, } -) a8 Second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single voon’y issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. " 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Trail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Comp: nm, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CHILDREN AT THE TABLE. 

HE question often arises, 

“Should children be made 
to eat such food as their elders 
think best to give them?” 
Fifty years ago the answer to 
this question was an unhesi- 
tating “‘yes’”’; to-day it seems 
to be an equally unhesitating 
‘“no,” and at once the age-long deadlock ensues 
between those who admire the past and those 
who prefer the present régime. 

The dispassionate onlooker would, as usual, 
demand that each disputant should learn some- 
thing from the other. There is no doubt that 
normal healthy children can be easily trained to 
like what is set before them at meal-times, and 
that the discipline which ignores little faddy likes 
and dislikes is a wise one; at the same time, just 
as there are adults and adults, so there are chil- 
dren and children, and iron rules which ignore all 
individuality must sometimes work out unfortu- 
nately. The middle-aged writer of this article 
- ean look back and renew the old sickening despair 
which always flooded him at the bringing on of a 
certain dreadful form of dumpling, served twice 
a week at boarding-school. He was not alone in 
his detestation of thisdish. ‘Dumpling day” was 
a dark one for all but the robustly indifferent, and 
a lifetime will not serve to wipe out the memory 
of this gastronomic insult. And yet it was an 
honest old dough ball enough in its way, and those 
who were endowed by nature to attack it with 
gusto survived and throve. 

The striking of a wise average seems to be the 
solution of most of these problems of rearing and 
training of the young. The old iron rule, “Eat up 
your fat, sir!”” may err on one side, while nursery 
anarchy certainly errs on the other, to say nothing 
of the complications introduced into later life by 
an inability to eat this, that and the other. 

Whoever presides at the nursery table should 
exercise tact and diplomacy, as well as a watchful 
discrimination. With tact, many a fanciful dis- 
like can be made to vanish which bullying would 
only harden into a lifelong loathing; and for this 
reason also discrimination should be made be- 
tween the fancy of the moment and a genuine 
hatred of some particular food. 

Children are very imitative; they watch each 
other, and follow example. A great deal of the 
time it is only a kind of imaginative game, and may 
often be ignored. “Johnny won’t eat his fat; we 
won’t any of us eat our fat.” Unwisdom would 
make an issue of this, but wisdom lets it pass, and 
the fat is eaten to-morrow. ‘ 
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PUTTING IT KINDLY. 


HEY were talking about tact, and each member 
of the party was giving an instance of the 
most tactful person whom he had ever encoun- 
tered. It was an interesting and instructive sym- 


| “Tt is an excellently written thesis,’ was the 
| answer. 


an illus-| 


posium, and although it was followed almost’ 


immediately by tales of the opposite quality,— 
tactlessness,—nevertheless some of the anecdotes 
stuck in the minds of the hearers. 

One schoolmaster, who had listened for a time 
to the conversation without contributing anything, 
finally broke in, and gave the following account of 
an incident from his own experience. 

“IT was doing graduate work at my university,” 
he said, “and was working up a thesis on sociology, 
a subject for which, as I afterward discovered, 
I was as naturally unfitted as a man could be. 
Nevertheless, I worked hard gathering together 
material, and I worked still harder putting to- 
gether the material when I had gathered all that 
was available. 

“How I wrote and rewrote that thesis! My 
forte, if I had one, was English composition, and 
as I molded together the laboriously acquired facts 
which I had scattered about me on heaps and 
heaps of paper, I experienced two feelings—one 
a sense of the utter worthlessness of what I was 
saying, and the other a certain pride in the grace- 
ful way In which I was saying it. Finally the job 
was completed, turned in to the authorities, and I 
had the pleasant task of waiting for a verdict. 

“On the day when the decision was due I called 
at the office of the examining professor, as was 
the custom in our university. 

“T said, ‘Is my thesis accepted?’ 

“He said that it was, and then paused. The 
next important thing to know was what sort of a 
mark it had received. On the grade depended a 
good deal, even, perhaps, the degree itself. 

* *How does it stand asa piece of work?’ I asked. 





«But what about the sibject-matter, sir? What 
mark do I get on that?’ 

“*The committee wanted me to say that it was 
one of the best-written pieces of work which it had 
been their pleasure to consider for a long time,’ 
was his reply. 

“*But what about the sociological part?’ I per- 
sisted. ‘How did they grade that?’ 

“The gentle old professor’s brow wrinkled up. 
‘We found,’ he said, ‘that many parts of your 
thesis contained original work, and many of them 
contained work for which you deserve the highest 
credit; but the committee did not agree that they 
were the same parts.’ 

“It was not till I got out on the street that I 
began to realize exactly what this meant. Now I 
want to put it up to the company, was that tact, in 
the sense that it gracefuliy concealed the truth, 
or wasn’t it rather a higher kind of tact, that is, a 
tact which told the truth but took the sharp edge 
away?” 
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PATIENCE GAVE OUT AT LAST. 


ORE than one story has been told about the 
lawlessness and disorderliness of the feudists 
of the Southern mountains. This one the Phila- 
delphia Times tells as having been related by a 
clergyman of Kentucky, who has worked for many 
years among these neglected hill-people. 
There had been a family reunion, which termi- 
nated in a free-for-all fight. The offenders were 


taken before the local justice of the peace, who 
questioned an_old woman as to the particulars 


of the fight. Her a was typical of the 
— attitude toward strife and blood- 


shed. 

“Well, Judge.” she said, “Jem Louis got into an 
argument with Hank Budd. Budd smashed Jem 
over the head with a stick of cord-wood, and busted 
his head open. 

“Then Jem’s brother smashed Hank up with a 
— and Lou Barry shot him through 
the leg. 

“Lar Stover went at Lou with an ax, and 
then, judge, we just naturally got to fighting.” 
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WHAT SHE LEARNED IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


ITTER experience is a wonderful teacher. No 

doubt the young lady of whom /deas tells had 
often been told that she ought to wear glasses, but 
had neglected, or refused to do so. 


There was a most determined look in her eye, 
however, as she marched into the optician’s shop. 

“I want a pair of glasses immediately,” she said. 
“Good, strong ones. I won’t be without them for 
another eS 

“Good, strong ones?” 

“Yes, please. I was out in the country yester- 
day, and I made a very painful blunder, which I 
have no wish to repeat.” 


“Indeed! Mistook an entire stranger for an 
old friend, perhaps?” 
“No, nothing of the sort. I mistook a bumble- 


bee for a blackberry.” 
*® ¢ 


““WELL— THE WHAT’S HIS NAME.” 


HE wife had come home in great excitement, 

full of an extraordinary adventure she had 
had in the subway. On the authority of Carolyn 
Wells in Life she began thus: 


“Yes, I’ll tell you all about it, John, dear. 
see, I was in such haste, and if just flew ee 
the gate and flung my ticket to the tocket ch p- 

r—” 


“There, there! Don’t talk so fast, little woman. 
You mean the chicket topper.” 

“Ha! ha! You’re as bad as I am! 
mean the chocket tipper.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with you? Go on, you 
flung your ticket to the toppet chicker.” 

“The chippet tocker —”’ 

“The tippet chocker —” 

“The c cppet ticker —” 

“0 the dickens! Next time do take a surface 
car!” 


You 


Of course I 


NO ICE FOR WILLIE. 


RS. Mullarney, the laundress, had returned, 
after weeks of quarantine, during which 
Willie, one of her brood, had had diphtheria. 


“T’ve sure had a hard pull,” she said, ‘“‘and the 
sixty dollars I had saved up is all gone, but thank 
the Lord, I saved my boy. 

“The doctor-wanted to send him to a hospital, 
free. He said, it being a contagious disease, it 
would be an iceolated case, an’ Willie would have 
the best of care. But I’d heard o’ them new-fangled 
ways 0’ treating folks in the hospitals, putting ’em 
on the roof in the dead o’ winter, paskin ?em in 
ice, an’ all that, so I sent the other chiitren to 
board with a neighbor, an’ I pulled him through 


myself. 

They'd ’a’ killed Willie sure at the hospital. 1 
don’t turn over any 0’ my sick young ’uns to be 
iceolated.” 
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PRESUMPTION REBUKED. 


AMUEL Rogers, the versatile wit, banker and 
poet, used to gather at his famous breakfasts 

the most brilliant minds in Great Britain or among 
visiting strangers. One of the most frequent 
guests was Douglas Jerrold, famous as dramatist, 
satirist, and one of the “fixed stars” of Punch. 

His impromptus and retorts were as brilliant 
and sudden as lightning. Ona certain occasion a 
recent poem of Victor Hugo’s was under discus- 
sion, and a Redgiing poet, who was a scion of a 
noble house, drawled: 

“Fhave just written a poem on the same subject. 
Hugo and I row in the same boat, you know.’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Jerrold, with a withering sneer, 
“but not with the same sculls.” 
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AND ECHO ANSWERED. 


TORIES are still cropping up about “Billy” 

Travers, the New York wit, who stammered so 
delightfully. Travers, it appears, was a guest at 
a yacht regatta at Newport. 

The waters of the beautiful harbor were covered 
with magnificent pleasure craft. Travers, deeply 
interested, asked his friend who were the owners 
of one and another of them. Practically ever 
one ——— to some well-known New York 
banker or broker. 

Travers considered the matter a moment, and 
then turned blandly to his host. 

‘“W-w-w-where are the c-c-c-customers’ yachts?” 
he inquired. 














Don’t Worry— 
There Are Beans That 
Do Digest 


Much is said nowadays about beans not digesting. 
But remember the reference is to home-baked beans. 


They are hard to digest —that fact is notorious. 
They simply ferment. 


But, shall we go without beans—Nature’s choicest 
food? Shall we forfeit this national dish ? 


Beans are 84 per cent nutriment—richer than 
beef. They are cheap and delicious—everyone likes 
them. Why not get beans that do digest ? 


That’s why we bake in steam ovens, heated to 
245 degrees. That’s why we bake in small parcels 
so the full heat goes through. 


Your home-baked beans, below the top, rarely 
get heated above 100 degrees. That’s why they 
don’t digest. 


“The : ~ 





Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 
Van Camp Packing Company (ii) Indianapolis, Ind. 


Beans calli for fierce 
heat, applied for hours. 
Toapply without crisp- 
ing, without bursting 
the beans, one must 
use ovens cased in 
superheated steam. 


With this dish, fac- 
tory baking is an utter 
necessity. But think 
what else it means. 


The beans come 
ready to serve. And 
they come to your table 
as fresh and savory as 
the moment they came 
from the oven. 


The beans are all of 
one size—all baked 
alike. Allare nut-like, 
mealy and whole. 


The sauce is made 
of whole, vine-ripened 
tomatoes. And the 
sauce, like the pork, 
is baked with the 
beans. The delicious 
zest goes all through. 


We have spent many 
years in perfecting this 
dish, and nobody has 
ever approached it. 
Don’t you think it 
worth while, with this 
premier food, to serve 
the best that’s baked? 


Do you think that it 
pays to bake beans in 
hot weather when our 
cooks, with steam 
ovens, are at your dis- 
posal ? 

Tell your grocer, be- 
fore you answer these 
questions, to send you 
a few Van Camp’s. 

“The 
National 
Dish” 
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For Summer Appetites. 


In hot weather, when the appetite is just a little off, and there is a 
“raed craving for something cool and satisfying, nothing touches the spot 


e 


JELL- 


It is so deliciously cool, so light, so wholesome, so nutritious—so 
tempting and good every way—that it satisfies the summer appetite as 


ae else can. 


ruit of almost any kind can be added, as the housewife chooses, or 


left out, and in either case the dessert will be delightful. 


There is no other dessert worth serving that can be made without 
cooking and fuss, and in hot weather no housewife 


wants to cook and fuss more than is necessary. 
A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. 


Seven delightful flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 


Cherry, Lemon, Orange, Peach, Chocolate. 
10c. a package at all grocers’. 


The famous recipe book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors and gold, 


will be sent to all who ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD Co. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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Sewing Machine 


Warranted by the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 








LEADING High Arm Head Self-Setting Needle Stitch Regulator Automatic Drop Head 
Ribbon Ironwork Stand —_Self- Threading Shuttle Free-Running Wheel and Lift 
Auto. Bobbin Winder Presser Bar Double Lift Ball-Bearing Hub New Drop Front 
FEATURES Four-Motion Drop Feed Upper Thread Releaser Lock Stitch Quartered Oak Woodwork 














WE PAY 
THE FREIGHT 




















STYLE 24%—CLOSED. 


The Attachments 


With each sewing machine we include a complete set of attachments and 
accessories. This set is one of the best that can be secured. Each attachment 
is made of steel, nickel-plated and polished, and constructed so that it is im- 
possible to set it wrong. The New Companion Instructor, also included with 
this machine, gives a complete course of instruction in the use of the attach- 
ments as well as in the general operation of the machine. 


The set is made up as follows: Tucker, Quilter, Ruffler, Twelve Needles, 
Six Bobbins, Shirring Slide, Braider Foot, Can of Best Oil, Underbraider, 
Four Hemmers, Screw Driver, Hemmer and Feller (one piece), Binder, 
Guide and Screw, One Bodkin, Illustrated Instructor. 


Warranted for Ten Years 


Every New Companion Sewing Machine is warranted by us for ten years 
from the date of purchase. This means that if anything should break within 
the specified time, because of an imperfection in the material, we will replace 
the part absolutely free of expense. A Certificate to this effect, bearing the 
customer’s name, date of purchase and plate number of the machine, is 
properly signed and sealed and sent to each purchaser. 


Three Months’ Free Trial 


In addition to being warranted for ten years, each New Companion Sewing 
Machine is sold with the distinct understanding that the entire purchase price 
will be refunded at any time within ninety days of date of purchase, if the 
machine should prove unsatisfactory, and we will pay transportation charges 
both ways. We do not consider a sale as completed until the purchaser has 
tried the machine and feels perfectly satisfied. 


After Eighteen Years. 


In May or June of 1893 I 
ordered a New Companion 
Sewing Machine, which dur- 
ing these eighteen years has 
done the entire work of a —ii__—_— =. 
family of six, and quite a good 
deal additional sewing. 
ordering a new machine of you 
to-day, not by any means be- 
cause the old one is out of 
commission, for it is still doing 
excellent work, but I wish a 
machine with the improve- 
ments of later years, and feel 
sure no other make would be 
so surely satisfactory as that 
which has already stood the 
test of such long and faithful 
service. I do not believe that 
there is any better machine 
made than the New Compan- 
ion at any price.—Mrs. L. J. 
Simpson, Omaha, Georgia. 
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STYLE 24—OPEN. 
One of eight different Styles. 


‘‘Factory to Home’’ Prices 


Representing Savings of $15.00 to $35.00 on each Machine 


“MODEL A” TYPE 
Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . ‘ : . $18.25 
Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . ‘ ; 21.25 
Style 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers ; ; 22.25 


“MODEL B” TYPE 
Style 3B Automatic Lift, Three Drawers. : 19.75 
Style 5B Automatic Lift, Five Drawers , : 20.75 
Style 7B Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers , . 21.75 
Style 10B Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift ; ' 24.75 
Style 11B Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift : 26.75 


Each machine is shipped all set up and ready for immediate use. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. ** th shove prices we detiver the 


sewing machines freight paid to any 
railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver the 
machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. 


SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 3 2étentcs sate de 


livery to any railroad 
freight office in the United States. If any part of the machine is broken in 
transportation, we furnish perfect duplicate parts free, also prepay cost of 
freight or express charges on the part. 








Send for a Free Copy of our Sewing Machine Booklet before purchasing a new machine. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Oh Jimmy! The artist “I don’t care! I want some gum 
meant you to stay up here with the mint leaf flavor you can’t 
with me!” chew out!” 


“TI won’t stay up there when it’s down 
here !” 


whitens teeth 
It freshens breath 


It’s the most delicious 
tid-bit ever sold! 





Look for the spear 
The flavor lasts. 



































